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POPE JOHN XXIII 


MUCH has been written about the new Supreme Pontiff, 

S: many comments and surmises have centred round his 

election, that there might seem little left for us but to express 

a glad welcome and a sincere loyalty. Yet there is surely room for 

one or two brief paragraphs even if their contents prove in the 
main recapitualation. 

Pope John comes from the North Italian countryside to the 
West of Bergamo where the road passes on towards Lecco, at one 
arm of the Lago di Como, where Manzoni begins I Promessi 
Sposi. It is a region of solid, active, generous faith. Twice in this 
century its sons have ascended the throne of Peter: Pius XI, a 
Ratti from Milan, and John XXIII from Sotto Il Monte in the 
Bergamasca. One recalls another and a third twentieth-century 
Pope from Northern Italy, St. Pius X from the Veneto. It is 
remarkable that three of the last five Popes have come from this 
Lombard and Venetian stock and surely more than an historic 
chance that two Patriarchs of Venice have been elected to the 
Papacy in this same century. Of St. Pius X we know that he had 
the return half of his railway ticket in his pocket as he entered 
the conclave. We have no such detailed information about the 
travelling arrangements of Cardinal Roncalli. 

The new Pope’s love of his paese is evident from his early 
years in the priesthood. Seventeen of them were spent in the 
diocese, where he was secretary to Mgr. Radini Tedeschi, opened 
the first casa dello studente and inaugurated the first diocesan 
association for Catholic women. He passed part of his holiday 
every summer in a house a short distance from the family farm. 
In addition to biographies of Mgr. Radini Tedeschi and Cardinal 
Baronius, he published in several volumes the account of St. 
Charles Borromeo’s visitation of the diocese of Bergamo. It was 
during his researches in the Ambrosian Library at Milan that he 
became a close friend of its librarian, Mgr. Ratti. 

Benedict XV summoned him to Rome in 1921 to reorganise 
the Association of the Propagation of the Faith for Italy. Four 
years later he went as Apostolic Visitor to Bulgaria, fulfilling his 
temporary assignment with such conspicuous success that he 
remained as its first Apostolic legate for more than nine years. 
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From 1934 to 1944 he occupied a similar position in Turkey and 
Greece and enjoyed warm and friendly contacts with leading 
Orthodox churchmen. He has had an unrivalled opportunity for 
studying the problems and aspirations of Orthodox churches. 
The year 1945 brought him to France as Papal Nuncio. This was, 
to begin with, a very delicate mission in an atmosphere charged 
with bitter memories and suspicion. Mgr. Roncalli showed all 
his native qualities of patience, good humour and practical 
wisdom, quick to discover the good in others and to build on 
it in the interests of peace and understanding. He endeared 
himself to the French hierarchy and faithful and to prominent 
French personalities as different as General de Gaulle, M. Auriol 
and M. Herriot. He had an open mind and manner; was balanced 
and conciliatory; informal and a clever conversationalist. He was 
always very modest about his supposed diplomatic achievements. 
“Mi limito a dire la verita,” he was known to say on several occa- 
sions, “E forse per tale ragione che mi si crede un consumatissimo 
diplomatico. Ma se sono diplomatico sono diplomatico senza volerlo.” 
(I confine myself to telling the truth. Maybe, that is the reason 
why they imagine I am a consummate diplomat. Well, if I am 
a diplomat, it is unintentional.) 

After twenty-eight years in the carriera, Mgr. Roncalli was 
made Cardinal in 1953 and appointed to the See of Venice. 
During those years he had often sighed for direct pastoral work 
for souls. He could now return to Ke labour of his heart’s desire. 
At once he displayed all the marks of the bonus pastor. He was 
firm when firmness was needed, gentle and sympathetic in 
human problems and distress. He was eminently approachable, 
keeping open house that he might always be available. His 
predecessor, Mgr. Agostini, had been an energetic, urgent man. 
The new Patriarch’s rule, said the Venetians, was la pace dopo 
la tempesta. There is a charming story of his first walk through 
Venice, a city with no public or private transport. After coverin 
a large part of the principal island, the new Patriarch was tired. 
He decided to return by the vaporetto that chugs its way along the 
Grand Canal. He embarked, was at once recognised and greeted 
by the people; they gathered around him, kissed his ring, and in 
the end he was standing among them, delivering a little homily. 
When the vaporetto reached St. Mark’s quay, all its passengers 
accompanied him back to the episcopal palace. Not only is the 
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new Holy Father easy to approach, he has that buon umore that 
will commend him particularly to Italians, as in the remark, 
made to others built on the same generous lines as himself: 
“Il Signore dovra pure aver pazienza con noialtri grassi” (The Lord 
must be patient with fat people like ourselves). 

All Catholics—and indeed many also outside her visible fold— 
will pray sincerely that God may guide and preserve the new 
Holy Father. 


PIUS XII 


Some Personal Memories 


By 
HUGH MONTGOMERY 


FIRST SAW Eugenio Pacelli—not yet a Cardinal—at a diplo- 
[=< reception at President von Hindenburg’s Palace in Berlin 
in 1929, an impressive yet vivacious figure, tall, slender and 
dignified, hair still jet-black, with charming manners and a 
- radiant smile. The accurate description of him given by Kaiser 
Wilhelm twenty-two years before still held good, “‘of likeable 
and distinguished appearance, great intelligence, impeccable 
manners—the perfect model of a high Roman Prelate.” 

In 1930 he was summoned to Rome to succeed Cardinal 
Gasparri as Secretary of State to Pius XI, and it was as Cardinal 
Pacelli that I next knew him when I joined the British Legation 
to the Holy See in 1933. I can recall him well at his Saturday 
audiences for diplomats, courteously meeting one at the door of 
his study and motioning one to a place beside him; always the 
picture of attention—simple and natural in manner, encouragi 
one every now and then with a soft-spoken “Dica, dica pure. 
Yet there was a certain hierarchical quality about him, never 
entirely laid aside, which precluded any conviviality of approach: 
one could not imagine him, for instance, either smoking himse 
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or offering cigarettes to his visitor—the invariable practice of 
his successor as Secretary of State, Cardinal Maglione. 

I left Rome in 1936, but came back in unique circumstances in 
1942, armed with a transit visa across enemy territory from 
Berne to the Vatican City. I came to act as secretary to the 
British Minister, Sir D’Arcy Osborne, who had already been 
immured for two years in those narrow confines. 1 remember | 
His Holiness’s kind greeting when I was first admitted to his 
presence, and his words: “Ma io lo conosco!” I think it was at 
the New Year’s audience that he bestowed on me what he called 
“una grande... grande Benedizione.” (Sometimes in those early 
days he forgot, in private conversation, to use the papal “We.”’) 
Although, of course, I had but few conversations a deux with 
His Holiness, I used frequently to see him at public audiences or 
functions of various kinds. As Pope he retained his magnetic 
charm, together with his affability and simplicity of manner, a 
certain attractive naiveté in conversation, a youthful eagerness of 
speech, and great mental and physical alertness. With his light, 
swift step he often seemed to run rather than walk. When speaking 
in public he gesticulated freely, making much use of his beautiful 
hands. One felt that every word and perhaps gesture had been 
carefully rehearsed beforehand—the contrast between him and his 
predecessor, who often visibly thought out his phrases as he went 
along, was here most striking. I may mention here that, although 
Pius XI was believed to be less intimate with Cardinal Pacelli 
than with some of his other collaborators, he nevertheless almost 
certainly thought of him as his probable and worthy successor. 
A Vatican official said to a foreign diplomat of my acquaintance, 
when they were listening together to a speech by Pius XII, 
“How often did not the late Pope say to me, ‘Pacelli fara un 
bel Papa, non é vero’?” I always thought that Papa Pacelli’s 
and manner were intensely Italian—Southern Italian, 
if you like. His sallow complexion, dark smouldering eyes, : 
frequent gestures and vivacity of speech all contributed to give 
this impression. Papa Ratti, on the other hand, was both less 
Latin in appearance and less exuberant in manner, and the same 
would have applied to Papa Sarto (St. Pius X). What a contrast 
‘ between the matter-of-fact way in which Pius XI gave his 
4 blessing and the dramatic gesture, with arms spread wide, of his 
: successor ! Pius XII’s face was extraordinarily expressive; kindness, 
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concern, puzzlement, worry, all reflected themselves immediately 
on his mobile features. 

I remember how kind the Pope was to three Canadian airmen, 
prisoners of war who had been shot down in raids over Italy and, 
after escaping from a hospital in Rome had sought and successfully 
found refuge in the Vatican City, afterwards being exchanged for 
three Italian prisoners of war. They were the first British airmen 
whom the Pope had met. I took them to an audience before they 
left the Vatican, and shall never forget with what exceptional 
kindness His Holiness spoke to them, holding each by the hand 
for some time. That warm cordiality, those words of affectionate 
greeting, clearly made a deep impression on the three men, one 
of whom, a tough non-Catholic, said afterwards, “I must say 
he shook me rather.” At such moments the title “Pastor 
Angelicus” seemed particularly fitting. 

The Pope only learned English rather late in life; I never knew 
him to use it in conversation as Cardinal Secretary of State and 
although subsequently speaking it quite well, he had not the 
same command of it as of French or German (in Italian, of course, 
he was strikingly eloquent). He had several charming turns of 
phrase, such as “We bless you with all Our heart’s affection.” 
Sometimes he used Americanisms like “Fine!” In his early 
English-speaking days he had a “set piece” in which he introduced 
his visit to Southampton in 1911, as one of the Papal Delegation 
to George V’s Coronation, for the review of the Grand Fleet. 
So anxious was he to find a cue for this “piece” that, on more 
than one occasion, when Northampton was mentioned, he said, 
“We have not been to Northampton, but We have been 
to Southampton,” and the rest followed. He did not know 
much about British topography. I told him, I hope truly, that 
Ampleforth was equidistant between Edinburgh and London, 
and he said, “Is it in Scotland?” Once he asked me how one 
pronounced Canterbury. Perhaps these trivial examples serve to 
illustrate that sainte simplicité which was always one of his most 
charming characteristics. 

The liberation of Rome on 4 June 1944 was a great day for 
Pius XII. For months he had been haunted by the terrible vision 
of the destruction of the Eternal City by German or Anglo- 
American shells or bombs. I can remember seeing him on the 
central balcony of St. Peter’s on that historic Trinity Sunday 
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looking down on a piazza chockablock with Allied jeeps and 


swarming with British and American troops. He delivered an 
impassioned address of thanksgiving for the salvation of Rome, 
an end which he had certainly striven to the utmost to secure and 
which won him the title of Defensor Civitatis: but no doubt it 
was to Our Lady, under the title of Salus Populi Romani, to whom 
he ascribed under God the credit for the survival of the Eternal 
City. 

on the Pope more during the three months following the 
liberation in 1944 than at any other period. This was the time of 
the huge mass-audiences which he held every day for the 
troops in the Hall of Benedictions. He would be carried on the 
Sedia to the Throne at the end of the Hall and, after addressing 
the men in various languages, would come down and mingle 
freely with them, asking questions in the most pressing way about 
their families, place of origin, etc. As His Holiness knew me by 
sight, I had the opportunity of introducing many people to him 
(chiefly Catholic chaplains, officers and fighting men), thereby 
giving the maximum of pleasure with a minimum of effort. It 
was on one of these occasions that he tackled me about a letter 
that had appeared in one of the leading English newspapers 
criticising a message he had sent to the faithful of the Westminster 
diocese. “Pare,” he said indignantly, “che Noi siamo stati 
criticati nei giornali inglesi.” (It appears that we have been 
criticised in the English papers.) Was this, he went on, because 
he had inculcated the forgiveness of enemies? I did my best, with 
some success, to persuade His Holiness that this particular criti- 
cism, whatever its grounds, need not be taken too seriously, for, 
so far as I was aware, the critic spoke for few except himself. The 
Pope passed on, smiling and consoled. 

The Archbishop of Birmingham, in a tribute to the Holy 
Father, has mentioned the extraordinary power he had of 
concentrating his mind entirely upon the person he was speaking 
to as though he had nothing else in the world to think about. 
I once ventured to tell His Holiness how struck I had been b 
the deep personal interest he seemed to take in each individual, 
and he then assured me, in his emphatic manner, that this interest 
was perfectly genuine and not in any way assumed. He really 
did feel the closest fatherly interest in each one of his children, 
and this he put down to a special gift he had received when he 
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became Pope. This doubtless was what he meant when he 
referred soon after his Election to “the flame of fatherhood” 
newly kindled in his heart. 

When at the Beda College as a student between 1947 and 1951, 
I had but few opportunities of approaching the Holy Father. 
I do remember one occasion when at an audience, a Church 
student, on being questioned about his examinations, said he 
hoped he had done “sufficiently well.” To this His Holiness 
j replied, quick as lightning, “We hope you have not merel 
; done fie well; We ™ you have done very well indeed!” 
More than once, I saw him borne through the Holy Year throngs, 
looking happy and in his element, scattering benedictions with 
. ample gesture on either hand. For him the greatest event of the 
Pontificate was undoubtedly the proclamation of the Dogma 
of the Assumption. The fine leading article in The Times of 
10 October referred sympathetically to Pius XII’s love of Our 
Lady, and I think that it was in the nature of a posthumous 
triumph for him that in the same article the great British 
| newspaper, that bulwark of the Establishment, should have 
called the Blessed Virgin (surely for the first time) by her 
Supreme title—the Mother of God. 
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THE NOONDAY DEVIL 


By 
GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


HERE is a sort of noon in all our lives when the devil’s 

power over us reaches its zenith. With a few it occurs very 

early. This may be primarily because they accept his 
challenge while it is still slight, force the issue, gain a substantial 
ak and are able to mature young in the way of God. But 
most of us enter a long period of connivance, more or less, 
modifying the standards with which we may have started, until 
there comes a high, hot noontide hour in which, like Paul on the 
road to Damascus, we must make a positive choice. It is by no 
means the end of a struggle that must to some degree be lifelong, 
but it is a crisis usually fairly sharply defined that demands a 
— one way or another, setting the ultimate direction of 
our lives. 


It is doubtful if the devil minds being somewhat unfashionable 
today. In effect there is plenty of evidence that he is as fashionable 
as ever. But as a person his existence is given little credence in the 
more popular and better-advertised intellectual circles. He, who 
is so eminently reasonable, is considered “against reason,” which 
shows how inadequate by itself is reason to apprehend and so to 
deal with evil. Old pictures of the devil, all black, with horns and 
tail, tended no doubt to make him increasingly ludicrous. But it 
was not only under this more or less prs | guise that earlier 
painters represented the person of evil. Pictures of the tempta- 
tions of St. Anthony represent the tempter in nauseating forms 
that may still evoke occasions on which we ourselves have been 
aware of his presence: occasions on which only a passionately 
perverse, even diabolically inspired, scepticism can cause us to 
question the person of evil. It is nowise “‘against reason,” but only 
an affront to certain very limited applications of reason, that evil 
should possess personality. Nor is this only a symbolic personality, 
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although much of what we say of the devil may be symbolic. But 
symbolism is not a system of lying, nor the fumbling expression 
of ignorance, but a means of expressing what often otherwise 
cannot be so effectively or so approximately stated: (man’s need 
of poetry is itself an aspect of his need of symbol). Our defined 
knowledge of the devil is necessarily limited since he is a being 
with powers in many ways beyond ours and beyond our com- 
prehension. He is of a kind with the angels, whom, likewise, we 
can only represent in human terms. In common with the angels 
and ourselves the devil is possessed of free will. He, whose name 
is legion, has pitted his will in everlasting revolt against God. To 
that end he is our tempter and cunning enemy. 


Whether we see the Garden of Eden as symbol or as history 
matters very little, but it is important that we see that it expresses 
a fundamental fact of our existence. Kindred legends inform the 
mythologies, apprehensions of spiritual truth, of peoples through- 
out the world. Some time at the dawn of his existence man fell 
from grace. In microcosm the process is recurrent in our individual 
lives. At some point the comparative innocence of our infancy 
gives place to a sense of, and an aptitude for, guilt. The transition, 
this loss of an individual “‘golden age,” seems so shocking that a 
whole school of educationists has endeavoured to eliminate it, to 
abolish “inhibitions” and all curbing of “self-expression.” It is 
as though materialist man in gaining knowledge of the processes 
underlying his bodily development had grown ignorant of the 
equally ineluctable processes of his spiritual growth. One might 
as well try to arrest the growth of body and limb in a similarly 
vain desire to preserve the bodily innocence of infancy as try to 
shield a child from experiencing the sense of guilt that is as much 
part of his heritage as is the coming of puberty. We help him 
most by understanding the process, not by denying it. 


As the child’s powers grow its parents have to impose 
strictures. These it may reject in sheer innocence, until, to preserve 
its very life, punishment may become necessary to enforce laws 
that are becoming a part of its environment. Of course the 
parents’ own faults, impatience, ill-temper, even subtle jealousies 
and resentments may taint and pervert the justice they administer. 
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The parent commonly has as much to learn from the child as the 
child from the parent. It is largely through our relationship with 
the young that we learn again things we had forgotten and 
discarded in the recklessness of our growing-up, that avid 
accumulation of knowledge, much of which is trivial, superficial 
and misleading. Parents cannot afford self-righteousness, and 
their influence over their children will depend largely upon this 
element of give-and-take in their mal! love. If they suppose 
that the child is only at the receiving end, and all the giving to be 
done is theirs, they create a false and humiliating relationship, 
with the child frustrated in its natural impulse to give. What 
should be a superb and happy communion, whatever its inherent 
difficulties, becomes full of friction, cramping to old and young 
alike. The formidable demand made upon the parent that his 
justice should be uncontaminated by his own faults is one of the 
most sweetly powerful inducements to the dissolution of those 
same faults. 


“The fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” 
When we have eaten of that there is no going back, no returning 
to the Garden or the Golden Age. We stand naked in our know- 
ledge, the closed gates behind us kept by an angel with a com- 
passionate face but a fiery sword in his hand. We are confronted 
with a vast adventure, but fearful too, crossed with the danger 
and darkness of our knowledge. We know evil as well as good, 
and only the anxious fool would try to deny the real presence of 
that evil, a personal and powerful presence that burns the hearts 
of men into insensate cinder. All our hearts are singed. 


“He goes about seeking whom he may devour.” The devil’s 
hour is noonday, when we are less timid and careful than in the 
dark. We rationalise him and make him a psychological figment, 
something we can believe with our minds, for our hearts are 
already calloused and fearful. We invent a wonderful jargon of 
scientific formulae to exorcise the plain, horrid thought of 
diabolic presence. We see the undisguised mark of his hatred for 
man, and we find a terminology to disguise it. Most of us are 
reluctant to admit our rebellion against God, even when we call 
God merely “the good,” “ultimate reality,” or “Society.” Yet 


_ uneasy fear. It is unfashionable now to talk of people being 
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we constantly are in rebellion against God, and the devil is the 
proto-rebel, our guide, philosopher, and enemy. He is there, a 
person, sometimes operating through others, sometimes directly 
through ourselves, splitting our personalities by the intrusion of 
his own, dividing us against ourselves, separating us from God. 
It is he who makes revolution in us, for we are naturally drawn 
towards God, we are God’s creatures, and it is the work of the 
devil to split us up, to break us down, to fill us with confusion and 
uncertainty until we do not know black from white nor truth 
from lies. In all that he is confusion. Only sometimes he is 
perfectly plain, his demand upon us straightforward evil, a 
sudden, or seemingly sudden, challenge to our whole being. When 
we have met him like that we are hardly likely to doubt his 


existence. 


Just as our sense of good is dependent upon a sense of person, 
so it is with evil. There is always something ludicrous about 
losing our tempers with inanimate objects: even as we do it we 
are liable to see it as ridiculous. But persons are another matter. 
They can exasperate us in a way that we may not see as funny at 
all but can justify with an elaborate wealth of reasoning. The 
chief crises in our lives always involve personality, if only our 
own. The strange, distorted, obscene figures that people those 
horrific paintings of St. Anthony’s temptations in bm desert are 
horrible because they have life, their venom is deliberate, they 
are willing, active expressions of what disgusts and fills us with 


possessed by evil spirits. We prefer to search for, and find, 
psychological reasons for diabolic activity. But whatever of 
truth or sense may lie behind these reasons, their application is 
futile and mischievous if it does not accept one cardinal fact, the 
reality of evil, not as a mere aberration of ignorance or of 
unfortunate conditions, not merely as the effect of the false 
standards of the world and the lusts of the flesh but emphatically 
the inspiration of a very active devil. Ultimately only God can 
apportion the individual’s blame for his compliance with this will, 
but if we do not see evil as the effect of a personal and positive 
evil will we shall never understand its power. Yet we know well 
enough that no amount of improving maxims or reasoned 
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common sense can of themselves correct our evil tendencies. The 
person of evil cannot be outfaced by ideas but only by the person 


of love. 


The devil is an opportunist: he does not need to gain possession 
of a soul in order to influence it. Short of that there are countless 
ways in which he can confuse and distort God’s work in us. 
“What is Lucifer?” wrote J. P. de Caussade, and gave this answer: 
“He is a brilliant intelligence, the most gifted of all, but an 
intelligence discontented with God and His order. The mystery 
of iniquity is nothing but the result of this discontent manifested 
in as many ways as possible. Lucifer, as far as lies in his power, 
wishes to leave nothing in the state in which God has ordained 
and placed it. Wherever he penetrates you will always find the 
work of God disfigured. The more lights, science and general 
capacity a person has the more he is to be feared, if he have not 
the foundation of piety which consists in content with God and 
His Will.” We can have too great an admiration for intelligence. 
It is indeed a fine and delightful gift, excellent in the service of 
God, but, indulged for itself, what empty dreams it can father 
and what despair! With his intelligence a man can create in his 


_ imagination a pseudo-cosmos in which there is no room for any 


higher intelligence than his own: not only the devil is evicted, but 
God also. It is true that very few besides himself will be satisfied 
with one man’s particular conceit, and that within a few years the 
work of other intelligences upon scientific problems, and mere 
changes in moral and ethical tastes, will have made it seem absurdly 
obfuscated, private and old-fashioned, but our intelligences are 
readily gratified with their own ingenuity and the personally- 
conceived cosmos can become a fascinating playground for 
ourselves. Too rudely shattered, as it not infrequently is, it can 
give occasion for that despair that is the devil’s true element. 


Hell is despair boundless and changeless. Thither the devil tries 
to lead us by confusion and subterfuge, by stimulating our pride 
and our self-justification, by the distortion of true values so that 
we see evil as our good. Above all, the abuse of the good things 
of this life, of y things and spiritual, brings despair. All these 
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good things, lovely expressions of God’s love, taken from their 
divine context, used and cherished for themselves, for our 
sensuality or aggrandisement, become like rotten fruits—corrupt 
and deadly because cut off from the source of their life and 
beauty. When we find them grown rank and mucid in our grasp 
we feel we have been deceived, that these cadavers of the causes 
of our joy are their real nature, because we have failed, or ceased 
to recognise, that what we loved drew its grace from the Godhead. 
Where our love and joy should have leapt from its immediate 
inspiration to the source of that inspiration, it has become ingrown, 
voracious, possessive, content with the gift and ignoring the giver. 
Yet we know even in our human relationships that the giver is tue 


better part of every gift. 


Despair is the utmost depth of our dissatisfaction with creation. 
It is the poison hidden in the sugared lure that the devil makes out 
of things innocent and pleasant. To escape it we build bulwarks 
out of dreams, and we - our hearts pel for fear of it. The 
greater our intelligence, the more speculative our thought, the 
more prone we are to despair. Within a small, simple orbit, a 
man’s daily preoccupations give him a sense of purpose that is 
readily lost by those who have more power and scope to reflect. 
Our widening thought makes us wish for a sense of purpose that 
embraces life far beyond our own orbit, and goes beyond life 
itself to the outer darkness of infinite space. We forget how 
finite is the potentiality of even the finest human mind. We 
forget, even, the place that faith must play in all our knowing. 
Even to know that we live demands some element of faith: 


If the sun and moon should doubt, 
They'd immediately go out. 


We try to embrace the universe with our minds, repudiating 
faith, insisting that we can only accept what can be “scientifically 
proved.” We court despair, and ward it off by seeing ourselves 
as public figures, or as pioneers of progress, investing ourselves 
with imaginary significance. But in conception we have reduced 
ourselves to thin-covered skeletons, or a set of chemical formulae 
upon whom such panoply can only sit ridiculous. We have denied 
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glory, we cannot claim it back for ourselves: intrinsically we have 
denied significance, we cannot claim it for our ideas. If we do so 
it is because we cannot face the despair that follows on our logic: 
and that is understandable, even sensible, but not intellectually 
imposing. Reason itself tells us, but it seems that humility is 
necessary to our hearing it, that his projection of man outside his 
faith is inconsonant oth truth, with the actuality that is expressed 
not in word (which can only be an approximation, a blue-print 
feebly plotted after the fact) but in living. The world as invented 
by ma | dependent upon reason alone has neither warmth nor 
light nor air nor anything to sustain life: we are alive, but this 
deathly world has no place in the cosmos, it is an ingenious 
bogey stuffed with the musty straw of reason. We must remember 
that our reason never is the reason behind the fact, but only the 
speculation after it, and that its scope is very limited. Far from being 
against reason, some faith is essential to reason, and if ever it is 
cast out by it only despair is left. 


The devils have no doubt: as the Apostle says, they believe 
and tremble. Doubts are human, part of the human burden, but 
also the fodder of our faith. Faith feeds on doubt in the sense of 
devouring it, and, indeed, of doubt being necessary to faith. In 
the next world we have no need of faith, for we know. Fides lux 
temporis est. Here, in Time, we live by faith. Our faith must be 
strong enough to consume our doubt. Doubt unconsumed builds 
up into despair. Doubts in ourselves, in our functions and purpose, 
are very reasonable things, they control our pride and self- 
satisfaction, they often check us, bring us to our senses, and at last 
they help to show us the intensity of our need for faith in a 
power beyond ourselves. Then we feel a pressing demand for 
purity in our intentions: we find that every desire for anything 
outside God’s will for us breeds doubt and disquiet. We find that 
no set of principles is enough in itself, they guide us on the way, 
but at last it is the spirit, not the letter, that counts, and what is 
demanded of us is a faith sufficient to will God’s will without 
consideration for, without heed of, our own. Thatis the one-ing of 
ourselves with Christ of which the old mystics speak. With most 
of us, because we have wandered so far and nourished so many 
bad habits of heart and mind, it takes a long time even to appre- 
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hend the fullness of the demand that God exemplified for us in His 
Son, and with it some sense of the glory that has made man able 
to reach the breath-taking judgment on his fall—‘‘O Felix Culpa.” 


If we meet the devil in our road we also meet him in whom 
“the prince of this world has no part.” Christ called the devil a 
worldly prince, but He himself comes to us with a humility that 
only our humility can meet. Love demands humility. The devil 
demands pride. There is even a curious pride about us when in 
our compassion, observing the teeming suffering of the world, we 
feel God has made a botch of things. In effect we are assuming that 
we ourselves could have: organised a better world, kindlier, 
“fairer.” We are assuming an omniscience of the affairs of others, 
and a wishful omnipotence on their behalf. Yet we are constantly 
learning how inept is our judgment, how extremely little we 
really understand even of the events and personalities closest to 
us. Framing a weltanschauung is easy and need cost us nothing: 
true renunciation keeps our attention closer to those who are our 
real concern. How can we aspire to understand the whole of God’s 
providence in the limited terms of our intellect? That would be 
to contain the whole in a fragmentary part. But there is an 
understanding that is not a capacity to define and explain but a 
wisdom of mind and heart, not abstract and impersonal but 
personal and immediate, an understanding that remains unspoken 
in many words yet is expressed in an act of charity. This under- 


standing is the gift of grace. 


Cruelty, bitterness, calumny, extortion, a greed, 
lust, jealousy, crass stupidity: all the horrific calendar of humanity’s 
revolt stems from diabolic chaos. It is impossible for us to assess 
the guilt of any individual, but guilt there must be, for at some 
point each one of us is responsible, whatever the limitations of 
our circumstances. We may exonerate others, we may not 
lightly exonerate ourselves, for it is only by discarding excuse that 
we acquire responsibility. Responsibility implies a willing 
acceptance, otherwise we use the hardship of our lot, real or 
supposed, as an excuse for our conduct and unhappiness. We 
know well enough that the difference between the unhappy man 
and the happy man is no more than the difference between two 
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men, each with a glass half full of wine, the first crying “My glass 
is only half full!” and the second rejoicing, “There’s wine in my 
glass!’ Identical circumstances can be seen as cause of dissatis- 
faction or of joy. Bitterness springs from a bad vision of our lives, 
and it gives cause to our cruelty and malice. It is the devil who 
blights the picture of the world we see, using our appetites to 
make our vision bilious: but it is we who admit his interference. 
God’s permissive will allows the world to be imperfect, but to us 
He says “Estote perfecti,” “Be ye perfect even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” It is our greatest glory that He should ask 
nothing less of us, and his abiding mercy that He should be so 
patient of our imperfection. 


ROGER JOSEPH 
BOSCOVICH 


By 
F. E. KEEGAN 


Maria Fabroni, came to write the life of his friend and 
former master Roger Joseph Boscovich, he felt that he 
owed his readers an apology. Full of admiration for the poetic 
and scientific achievements of his hero though he was, he could 
not conceal the embarrassment caused him by the obstinacy and 
enthusiasm with which Boscovich adhered to his extravagant 
speculations on the structure of matter, speculations which 
commended themselves to none save their author’s brethren in 
religion, who could always be trusted to applaud anything that 
came from the pen of a Jesuit. What could a biographer do but 
observe that every man had his blind spot and every absurdity 
its champion? It is only now,! two hundred years after the 
t This year is the second centenary of the publication of Boscovich’s principal 
work, Theoria Philosophiae Naturalis. 


Wi the learned rector of the University of Pisa, Angelo 
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publication at Vienna on 10 June 1758, of Boscovich’s Theory of 
Natural Philosophy, that its speculations have been finally cleared 
of all suspicion of absurdity and have been recognised as belonging 
to that type of theory which is most likely to offer a satisfactory 
explanation of physical phenomena. Neither Faraday, who 
preferred Boscovich’s notion of an atom to any other, nor Clerk 
Maxwell who acknowledged its merits, nor Kelvin who applied 
Boscovich’s law of force to the theory of elasticity, were prepared 
to follow Boscovich all the way: and it came as a surprise to 
Boscovich’s translator, J. M. Child, that Boscovich had anticipated 
the work of J. J. Thomson who, in 1907, proved that the orbits, 
stable for a particle moving subject to a central force of the ty 
imagined by Boscovich, were separated by finite wands 
With the advent of the theory of relativity, it was found that 
here too Boscovich had been beforehand, as the studies of 
Nedelkovitch (1922) and Cermelj (1928-9) showed. Fr. H. V. Gill 
in his account of this “forerunner of modern physical theories” 
(1941), brought these and other matters to the notice of English 
readers. His work has recently been continued by Mr. L. L. 
Whyte! who has not only given a clear picture of the theory’s 
profound influence on the development of science and noted 
its brilliant anticipations, but studied certain of its characteristics 
hitherto unnoticed; of these the most important for modern 
theory is its kinematic character. Alone among particle theories, 
it she no use of mass among its fundamental concepts. In this 
respect it is akin to Einstein’s general theory of relativity and to 
some of the ideas of Milne and Eddington. 

One pleasing result of Mr. Whyte’s work is that, as announced 
recently in Nature, a short biography and a somewhat lengthier 
account of Boscovich’s many-sided scientific activity are planned. 
The project is the outcome of the meeting convened by His 
ath the Yugoslav Ambassador, at the instance of Mr. 
Whyte, to celebrate the bicentenary of the publication of the 
Theory of Natural Philosophy. So is this article. 

Scientists owe gratitude to the city of Ragusa, now Dubrovnik, 
for opening its gates to Nicholas Boscovich, a refugee from the 
avarice and oppression of the officials of the Ottoman empire. 


Bound to rather than separated from the Italian peninsula by 


t Notes and Records of Royal Society, Vol. 13, No. 1, June 1958, pp. 38-48; 
Nature, 179 (1957) 284; Ann. Sci., 10 (1954) 20. 
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the Adriatic Sea, this proudly independent city-state jealously 
guarded its Christian Slavonic culture under the very nose of the 
Great Turk. Here Nicholas by his liberality and munificence 
soon won for himself, merchant though he was, a place of honour 
among the aristocracy of the city. His marriage to Paola Bettera 
was de with nine children, of whom the youngest was born 
on 18 May 1711 and was christened Roger Joseph. Appendini 
observes that the couple brought up their nine children yy what, 
even in 1802, he deemed stern old-fashioned methods: Cordara, 
a colleague of Boscovich, is probably echoing Roger's own 
recollections of his early life when he speaks of him as “duriter 
in paterno domo educatus.” The six boys were doubtless glad 
to be able to exchange the rigours of home life for the milder 
discipline of the Jesuit college of their native city. The methods 
gave good results. The eldest of the nine, Bartholomew, entered 
the Society of Jesus and made his name as a classicist and later as 
a preacher. Though Sommervogel’s list of the latin poems which 
his friends persuaded him to publish ends with the laconic notice, 
“He Lise bone them,” the public do not seem to have shared 
the author’s estimate of their worth. Peter who, in delirium, 
walked out of an upstairs window to his death at the age of 
twenty-two, is reported to have shown talent as a Croatian poet. 
He left behind translations of Ovid and Moliére in manuscript 
and several of his Croatian hymns were published after his death. 
Ignatius, a Dominican, was already a lecturer in theology when 
he died at the age of twenty-five. Another of this family of 
poets was Anne, the author of a pastoral eclogue on the Nativity, 
which, as Roger tells us, was “well enough received.” 

A note in the college wea for 16 September 1725 records the 
departure of this “youth of great promise” for Ancona on his 
way to the Roman novitiate of the Society of Jesus, which he 
entered on 31 October of the same year. The two years of his 
noviceship were spent at Sant’ Andrea and were followed by 
two years of further classical studies in the same house under the 
direction of Joseph Scapecchi. From Sant’ Andrea he passed, 
in the autumn of 1729, to the Roman College for his philo- 
sophical studies. These began with the study of logic under Fr. 
Charles Noceti, whose latin poems on the rainbow and on the 
aurora borealis were to be made famous by the commentaries 


of his pupil. Chance remarks on geometrical topics with which 
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these lectures were illustrated are said to have led Boscovich 
who at that date had never studied mathematics, to discover 
and prove for himself the theorem of Pythagoras. When, in 
the following year, he did begin the study of mathematics, 
with Horatio Borgondi as his tutor, he is said to have mastered 
arithmetic in a day, the elements of algebra in another, and to 
have romped through the rest of the course at a speed that 
wrung from his astonished mentor the cry, “This fellow starts 
where I stop.” Incapable of keeping pace with his pupil as 
Borgondi may have in he at least supervised his studies well, 
setting him, as Abel was later to recommend, to read the masters 
not the pupils, and directing him to apply his genius to elucidating 
the obscurer passages of Newton’s Principia. The admiration 
which this work excited in Boscovich is the key to an under- 
standing of his work; it is the source of his weakness and his 
strength. For Newton algebra, which included what we should 
call calculus, was “the analysis of bunglers in Mathematics.” 
Boscovich shared this view. He was for ever claiming that what 
others had established by calculus, he had proved with the sole 
aid of geometry; and when he refused to include in his commen- 
tary on the poem of Benedict Stay certain discoveries of Clairaut, 
it was because they could not be established by geometry, as 
they should be, since this was the method “that Newton nearly 
always used.” There is a hint here that his sure mathematical 
instinct made him feel that the foundations on which the 
structure of modern analysis was then being raised were insecure. 
They were. In accordance with Chesterton’s dictum, that every- 
thing is upside down in the higher mathematics, the foundations 
were to be the work of the nineteenth century. This preference 
for geometry led to his work being quickly forgotten: but it also 
enabled him to devise simple methods of great use to practical 
astronomers. 

Whatever harm was done to Boscovich by his going to school 
to Newton was more than outweighed by the benefit he derived 
from Newton’s Optics. In the preface to his dissertation on the 
divisibility of matter, a work written in 1748, but not published 
until 1757, he remarks: “There will be, in what I have to put 
forward, many things that are hinted at rather than explained by 
Newton toward the end of his Optics, things which made so deep 
an impression on my mind, when I first encountered them, that 
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after the assiduous meditations of many years they have lead me 
to the theory which I now propose.” Indeed once Boscovich’s 
theory has been compared with these hints dropped by Newton 
it seems their inevitable sequel. 

After the three-year course of philosophy followed five years 
of teaching: first a year at the Roman College, where he was 
assigned one of the lowest classes; then, following a breakdown 
in health attributed to the Roman climate, two years at Fermo 
where he taught humanities to a higher class. In the autumn of 
1735 he returned to the Roman College and, for the solemn 
opening of term, recited the three hundred lines of Latin verse on 
eclipses which were to grow into a famous work, whose first 

ublic appearance would be in London. He now taught the 
Listeest class of grammar, which, to judge by Cordara’s own 
experiences as a boy in this class some years earlier, meant teaching 
boys of eleven or twelve to turn out Latin verse. Cordara, ashamed 
to be still at the age of eleven ignorant of the art, found that 
after a month in this class his output of verse, good verse at that, 
was prolific. It was the drudgery of this schoolroom, no doubt, 
which produced the poet whose reputation as a member of that 
strange body the Arcadian Academy was to stand so high that 
even Voltaire would humbly beg his help when he coveted, in 
vain, the honour of membership. 

His leisure continued to be given to scientific pursuits, and in 
1736 he made his first notable contribution to astronomy: in a 
Latin dissertation on sunspots he gave a new method of deter- 
mining the sun’s equator and calculating its period of rotation 
from observations of the apparent movement of the spots. The 
method, communicated later to the French astronomer Delisle, 
was incorporated into Lalande’s Astronomy. Boscovich’s interest 
in astronomy was quickened by a new friendship formed about 
this time. Count Francesco Garampi, praised by Boscovich for 
his beauty, his dancing and his violin playing, had just arrived 
in Rome from Bologna where he had studied astronomy under 
Manfredi. The pair observed together the transit of Mercury in 
November of that year, and their observations provided material 
for a dissertation read in the following June: a dissertation which 
was later to start a very friendly correspondence between Delisle 
and Boscovich. This was followed in September by a brief but 
elegant reduction of the whole of spherical trigonometry to six 
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propositions and a construction, a work which quickly found 
its way into a number of elementary manuals. His gifts as a 
teacher were also put to directly apostolic use since he was now 
employed in giving regular catechetical instructions in the church 
of the Roman College. No doubt the young mathematician, 
already the talk of Rome, was something of a draw. Before the 
end of the year he again became seriously ill, and for a time his 
life was in danger. Fortunately he recovered and was able to 
begin his theological studies, which were to occupy the next 
four years. Although during these years he produced no less than 
eight dissertations on scientific subjects and was engaged also in 
presiding over the disputations of the younger students or in pre- 
fectorial duties, he is stated to have outshone all his contemporaries 
in this, as in every other part of his training, and to have combined 
with this tumultuous activity exemplary religious observance. 
There were moments of relaxation. In his pamphlet On the 
Destruction of the Jesuits in France, D’ Alembert, 6 no means the 
“disinterested author” he claims to be, gives, as one reason for 
the success of the Jesuits in the field of literature, their mixing 
freely in society, and thus being able to write in the idiom 
of men of the world. This was certainly the practice of the 
fathers of the Roman College. Cordara, who was doubtless 
trying to make the most of the famous names on his visiting 
list, must, even allowing for possible exaggerations, have 
given a good deal of time to visiting and being visited by the 
nobility of Rome. Boscovich too had his hat pegs. One of these, 
as we know from some comic verse of Cordara’s, was in the 
villa of Monsignor Francesco Albani, as that prelate’s style was 
in September 1740. There Cordara was invited to entertain the 


“company by verses caricaturing the guests, among whom were 


numbered Lorenzo Ricci, the future General of the Society of 
Jesus, Noceti and Boscovich. In spite of the sincere affection their 
author elsewhere professes for Boscovich the lines devoted to 
him are rather cruel. 


Vien dappoi gobbo e patetico 

Il buon Turco matematico, 
Vorria far discorso ascetico 

Ma in sostanza é un po lunatico 
E per cosa assai ridicola 

Si dispera e si spericola. 
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No other writer mentions the physical deformity; there is a 
suggestion of it in the etching reproduced by Hamy in his Galerie 
Illustrée, but it may have been no more than a scholarly stoop. 
This etching, executed by M. le Président de Saxon from a 
drawing done by a M. d’Aguesseau while Boscovich was playing 
chess, is stated, by an unidentifiable friend of Boscovich, to be a 
good likeness. As for Boscovich’s skill in ascetic discourse, we 
have only Cordara’s evidence, unless some of the sodalists whom 
he directed have left recollections of their master’s ferverinos. 
In other respects the portrait we glimpse, behind the caricature 
of these lines, of a ecb ace idealistic, awkward young man, bold 
in his speculations but timid and inclined to despondency in the 
ordinary affairs of life, appears to be accurate enough. This 
natural timidity probably accounts for the aggressive tone of 
voice in which he addressed even his friends, at least in later life, 
and which Lalande was to note as almost the sole defect of this 
lovable character. 

Another host of Boscovich was Cardinal Passionei. This we 
know from a letter of Boscovich written from Ragusa in 1743 
to the cardinal, in which the writer thanks his eminence for the 
delightful evenings spent at the Villa di Foligno, and promises 
to execute faithfully his commission to bring back some good 
Albanian tobacco and a couple of pet dogs. How Boscovich 
came to be invited to this villa with its famous library from which 
all books by Jesuit authors were excluded is not known. Passionei, 
who signed himself The Roman Jansenist, was an open and bitter 
enemy of the Society of Jesus, and was later to use all his influence 
to prevent the beatification of St. Robert Bellarmine. One of 
Passionei’s entourage, the Theatine Paolo Maria Pacciaudi, who 
shared his patron’s hatred of the Society of Jesus, has left another 
unflattering portrait of Boscovich which perhaps reflects his 
own experience of these delightful evenings. In a letter to a friend 
in Paris he wrote, 


We have sent to Paris Fr. Boscovich, famous enough as a mathe- 
matician, but the world’s greatest visionary ; a man who talks enough 
for ten, a chatterbox and a bore who puts everybody to sleep with 
his eternal babbling and useless discourses. I am curious to know 
how he will be received by your savants. He is a friend of 
Condamine; their minds work differently, but they are perfectly 
at one in harbouring extravagant ideas ne talking a great deal. 
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Pacciaudi is just as outspoken in another letter, to Winckelmann 
this time. The latter had been to visit the Roman College, drawn 
thither by the archaeological treasures of the Kircherian Museum. 
He had met and admired its curator, Fr. Contucci, who, though 
he never stirred from the college, was an oracle on matters 
archaeological to all the scholars of Italy. When Pacciaudi heard 
of this he wrote in sardonic vein to congratulate Winckelmann 
on his new-found Jesuit acquaintance, and went on to scold him 
because after paying reverence to the greatest latinist, he had 
not also waited on the greatest geometer of Italy who was on 
show in the same museum. In him Winckelmann would have 
found the most boring versifier, the greatest dreamer and the 
most long-winded and wide-ranging chatterbox of all the 
astronomers of Europe. If Winckelmann did not get to know 
this chatterbox at the Roman College, he certainly would have 
met him at the villa of Cardinal Sylvio Valenti Gonzaga, which 
seems to have been almost a second home to Boscovich. The 
cardinal, secretary of state to Benedict XIV, had built himself 
near the Porta Pia, a magnificent villa, afterwards the Villa 
Bonaparte, in whose gardens grew exotic plants and whose 
choice library was richly furnished with works of art and scientific 
instruments: among the latter was the telescope used to check 
the quadrant used by Boscovich and Fr. Christopher Maire in 
their survey of the Papal States. That quadrant, if Boscovich had 
had his way, would have been made by a young Englishman, 
Aloysius Wood, said not to have been surpassed by any craftsman 
in Europe in the skill with which he constructed instruments of 
precision. This young man, a frequent visitor, if not actually a 
member of the Cardinal’s household, was the son of Sir Lawrence 
Wood, physician in ordinary to His Serene Majesty James III of 
England, and his wife Charlotte Bolstrate, Catholics both. He was 
educated at the English College, but the Liber Ruber of the college 
does not say what became of him after that, or even when he 
left it. How he came by his skill must remain a mystery. He 
never made the quadrant, being distracted by “very different 
cares.” When Boscovich sang his praises in 1755, Rome had 
already mourned his premature death. 

Another Englishman who probably stayed at this villa was 
“Athenian” Stuart, author with Revett of The Antiquities of 
Athens. For the catalogue of Boscovich’s works, attached to the 
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1761 edition of his long oe on the eclipses, attributes to 
the 


Boscovich the work on obelisk of the Campus Martius 
published, under Stuart’s name first, in 1750, in an appendix to 
Bandini’s larger work on the same subject and then, separately, 
in the following year. The work which took the form of a letter 
to Charles Watson Wentworth, Count of Malton and future 
Marquis of Rockingham, was compiled from notes left at 
Cardinal Valenti’s villa by Stuart on his departure from Rome, 
presumably for Naples, in 1748. This explains why Stuart’s name 
appears on the list of those who recommended Boscovich for 
ps to the Royal Society. On this same obelisk Boscovich 
wrote two other letters: one was included in the work mentioned 
by Bandini, who there expresses his esteem of this consummate 
mathematician; the other, written for a Roman literary journal, 
was an answer to a letter of Ernest Freeman. The name Freeman 
is known to have been a pseudonym of an author “in hiding at 
Naples, well known for his other works” ; but his identity remains 
a mystery. 

It is time to return to the theological student and the Roman 
College. Each year, seemingly at the beginning of August or of 
September, selected students were called upon to read dissertations 
or defend theses on a variety of philosophical subjects. Topics of 
current interest were chosen; the dissertation was usually written 
by the professor and was read to a large and distinguished 
audience. Several such dissertations might be read on one day and 
the whole performance was rehearsed before it was publicly 
staged. Intended, no doubt, as proofs of the professor’s powers, 
they must also have been an teins means of ensuring that the 
teaching staff kept abreast of the latest developments in their 
several subjects. The last of the dissertations attributed b 
Sommervogel to Borgondi is dated 1734: after this date Borgon 
seems to have left Boscovich to prepare these academic displays, 
although Boscovich did not succeed Borgondi in the chair of 
mathematics until the autumn of 1740, Borgondi being appointed 
Rector of the Roman College. The circumstances in which these 
dissertations were delivered are important for an understanding 
of Boscovich’s longer works which are often compiled from these 
earlier essays, essays which in point of Latin style and orderly 
arrangement far surpass his major works. Unfortunately few 
copies of these dissertations were printed and, perhaps because 
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they bore the names of the pupils who read them, not that of 


their author, they are now very rare. 

The almost exclusive use of geometrical methods which 
resulted primarily, as has been seen, from the choice of Newton 
as a model, must have commended these dissertations not only 
to those whose knowledge of mathematics was confined to 
Euclid, but to the experimentalists and observational astronomers 
who, in every age, have had little time or inclination to master 
the latest mathematical techniques. The Romans found in 
Boscovich one who could satisfy their fashionable scientific 
curiosity, and bolster their national pride, without using the 
outlandish methods of higher analysis: one who using only the 
familiar ideas of school géometry, could equal, and in some 
points surpass, the great French scientists in the discussion of the 
scientific controversies and discoveries of the day. Yet these very 
features which contributed to the immense reputation he enjoyed 
during his lifetime must be accounted largely responsible for the 
surprisingly rapid decline in that reputation after his death. The 
hostility towards and the hatred of the Jesuits, which by no means 
ceased with the suppression of their Society in 1773, helped on 
that decline: but it was primarily a consequence of Boscovich’s 
methods that his contributions to the advancement of science, 
even when incorporated into the works of his successors, should 
come to be unrecognised. Only the startlingly original ideas of 
his theory of matter were to escape this consequence, and they 
were too modern in spirit to win full recognition before the days 
of the relativity theory and nuclear physics. 

These remarks may be illustrated by reference to Boscovich’s 
work on the figure of the earth. This work has been studied by 
Todhunter in his history of the subject and the chapter devoted to 
it leaves the impression that the writer was mildly surprised to 
find so much penetration in a mathematician so little known. 
Newton and Huygens had arrived by different routes at the 
conclusion that the earth should be flattened at the poles. Measure- 
ment of arcs of the meridian made in France by Dominic and 
John Cassini had led these latter to the conclusion that the 
flattening was at the equator, not at the poles. This discrepancy 
between theory and measurement stimulated much discussion of 
the presuppositions of the mathematical arguments, the methods 
of observation and the techniques of measurement. The chief 
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point at issue was decisively settled by the measurements of 
arcs made by Condamine and Bouguer in Peru, and by 
Maupertuis, Clairaut and others in Lapland. Maupertuis published 
the results of his expedition in 1738, thereby, as Voltaire remarked, 
flattening both the earth and the Cassinis. As soon as Boscovich 
read this work he formed the opinion, never relinquished, that 
the whole problem was more complex than Maupertuis allowed, 
both because of the many errors to which the measurements 
were liable and because the theory on which the calculations were 
based seemed to him insufficient. His chief criticisms of the theory 
were that the assumption that the earth was a solid of revolution 
had not been tested and insufficient attention had been paid to 
irregularities in the earth’s crust. Distrustful, as he well may have 
been, of the logical foundations of the analysis of Clairaut, for 
the age of rigour inaugurated by Bolzano and Cauchy had not 
yet dawned, he proceeded to re-examine the whole question by 
the methods of geometry. The results appeared in his dissertations, 
On the old arguments for the sphericity of the earth, On the Figure of 
the earth, both of 1739, On the inequalities of gravity of 1741, and 
On astronomical observations and their reliability of 1742. Other 
dissertations during these years treat of mathematical and astrono- 
mical matters not unconnected with the problem of the earth’s 
shape, and their titles give the impression that this problem 
engrossed the astronomer’s attention during the years 1738-42. 
Some idea of the contents of these dissertations can be formed 
from the references to them in Boscovich’s account of his survey 
of the Papal States, conducted some years later, and from his 
commentary on a lengthy poem by Benedict Stay. It appears 
from these sources that in the dissertations mentioned Boscovich 
gave, besides an historical review of the whole subject, the principal 
results that had been established by the labours of Maclaurin, Mau- 
pertuis and Clairaut, but supplied his own geometrical demonstra- 
tions of these results. The = original contribution to this subject 
noted by Todhunter, who had not seen the earlier works, was 
a new method of calculating the ellipticity of the earth from a 
set of discordant observations: this was later enshrined in Laplace’s 
Celestial Mechanics. When the dissertations appeared they gave, 
in Ciceronian Latin, a critical account of the latest investigations. 
When their contents appeared in the larger works cited, they 
were as Todhunter bluntly remarks, already out-of-date. For 
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Clairaut’s classical treatise of 1743 was not only an advance on the 
work of any of his predecessors, but left the subject more or 
less as it still stands. Todhunter, who admires the elegance of 
Boscovich’s Latin, but finds it more involved than is usual in the 
scientific treatises of those days, concludes his study of Boscovich’s 
work with the verdict that “the treatise reveals great knowledge 
and judgment in natural philosophy.” With the characteristic 
optimism of Victorian scientists he finds this picture of the course 
of human investigation given by Boscovich rather depressing: 
“Here we may note and marvel at the condition, everywhere 
the same, of the human race, which by frequent false positions 
and manifold errors and corrections of errors, after erroneous 
observations and much erroneous reasoning, by a long series 
of observations and conflicting opinions strives at length with 
difficulty after the truth.” 

Another publication of Boscovich’s on the subject of gravita- 
tional attraction concerns a problem, later called “Silvabelle’s 
problem,” which Boscovich appears to have been the first to 
solve. This rare work sought in vain by Playfair and Todhunter 
has not been studied. From its preface we learn that the problem 
was brought to Boscovich’s notice by the French academician 
de Montigny, then travelling in Italy, to whom he was introduced 
by his very learned and most dear friends Thomas Le Seur and 
Frangois Jacquier. These two Minims were then engaged on 
their famous edition, with its much-praised commentary, of 
Newton’s Principia, which appeared at Geneva between the years 
1739-42. With a sublime disregard for accuracy on the part of 
the historians of the exact sciences it is usually called The Jesuits’ 
Edition. Much in demand as a private tutor to the great, Jacquier 
had been the guest of Madame du Chatelet at Cirey when she 
and Voltaire were pursuing their scientific studies. After profess- 
ing Scripture at the College of Pay ye Jacquier was 
» ae by Cardinal Valenti to the chair of experimental 
physics at the Sapienza (not the Roman College as the Catholic 
Encyclopedia states) where his friend Le Seur also taught. Boscovich 
had a good deal to do with these two Minims, with whom he 
was at first very friendly, although much later, in a letter to 
Count Francesco Garampi, he was to — doubts of the 
sincerity of the professions of friendship of one of the pair. It 
was to Jacquier that Boscovich was to owe his introduction to the . 
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mathematician Claude Alexis Clairaut, one of the French savants 
about whose opinion of Boscovich the ferocious Pacciaudi was 
curious. It does not at all agree with the Theatine’s own. 


For a long time now [wrote Clairaut oy ger. I have owed you 
my thanks for the favour you have done me by sending Fr. 
Boscovich to me. He is one of the most charming men I have 
known, and I can compare him only to you for the way in which 
he combines learning with social graces. We have seen each other 
often and I have put him in touch with all my friends: they all 
think of him as I do. He is going to leave Paris soon and I am very 
sorry about it, especially when I reflect that it is not to return at 
once to Rome, for I should have found great pleasure in imagining 
him with you, never doubting but what I should often be the subject 
of your talk: it seems to me that to live in the conversations of 
one’s friends is a sort of extension of one’s existence. 


ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 
AND THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS 


By 
KEVIN SMYTH 


about the “monks” of the wilderness of Judah, it is 
tempting to try to fill in some details about the early 
life of John the Baptist, of which the gospels tell us only that 
“the child grew up and was fortified by the Spirit and lived in 
the desert till the day of his manifestation to Israel.” 
There are many pointers to a connection between John and 
the community that lived in retirement by the Dead Sea. John 
was of a priestly family, and the men of Qumran, whom we 


can undoubtedly identify with the Essenes of Philo, Josephus 


N ow THAT the Dead Sea Scrolls have revealed so much 
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and Pliny, were predominantly a priestly group. Not all their 
members were priests, but they applied to themselves Ezechiel’s 
designation of the ideal clerical order, “the priests, the levites 
and the sons of Sadok.’”” When a quorum of ten Essenes was 
formed, at Qumran or elsewhere, it had to include a priest. The 
supreme council, as described in the Manual of Discipline, had 
three priests to counterbalance twelve laymen. Their programme 
for the future messianic age laid it down that when the Messiah 
came to a meal, he should bless the table only after the presiding 
priest and the priests in general had done so. Even the document 
that caters for the Holy War leaves the direction of affairs to the 
priests: they signal the advance, rally the disheartened, and lead 
the triumphal march back to the victory sacrifices which are the 
climax of the engagement. Mr. Allegro was correct in saying 
that John, “as the son of a priest, would have been welcomed by 
such a community and probably marked out for a leading role 
in the Sect.” 

John’s stay in the desert is also suggestive. We are not to 
picture him as a jungle-baby, running with the wolves of the 
steppe from his tenderest years. But the sweeping statement of 
the Gospel, “he was in the desert till the day of his manifestation 
to Israel,” indicates that he did not go there just for a short 
retreat immediately before his ministry. We know from Josephus 
that some of the Essenes avoided marriage, and recruited members 
sometimes by adopting children, whom they took in “whilst 
yet pliable and docile, and regarded them as their kin and 
moulded them in accordance with their own principles.” We 
know from Pliny that the group of Essenes which had settled 
by the Dead Sea was celibate. The wilderness they lived in, 
south-west of Jerusalem, was close enough to the “hill-country 
of Judah” where John was born. Since John was looking for 
shelter, and these Essenes were looking for children to adopt, 
it is reasonable to assume that John’s desert stay was at Qumran. 
That contact was actually made is suggested by the use of the 
text of Isaias 40: 3, “In the desert prepare the way of the Lord,” 
which the gospels associate with John’s ministry, and which 
was almost a slogan of Qumran.? 

Striking too is the fact that John, the only son of a priest 
who was functioning regularly in the Temple, seems to have 

1 Manual 8: 13ff. 
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renounced his ancestral vocation. The Essenes could have had a 
hand in this. Philo and Josephus, though the text of the latter is 
somewhat obscure, state that they did not offer sacrifices. The 
Scrolls were at first taken to confirm this, but on better acquaint- 
ance they show that the men of Qumran had a high regard for 
the Temple and its sacrifices. However, everything points to 
their having dissociated themselves to a great extent from the 
official rites. Josephus says it was because they felt they had 
“more pure lustrations of their own,” and the Scrolls do show 
in fact a marked hostility towards the “priests of Jerusalem,” 
whom they accused, among other things, of “conveying 
uncleanness to the sanctuary” and of using a calendar of feasts 
which was unorthodox. At any rate, this dissident group of 
priests was the natural setting for a priest like John who had 
withdrawn from the Temple to the desert. 

These coincidences bid us look for the promptings of Qumran 
in the message of John: “Repent and be baptised unto the remis- 
sion of sins.” Since the Jewish people was not particularly sinful 
at the time, most exegetes take it that John was protesting 
against the whole routine of Jewish religion. The ordinary 
pious practices of the Jews were inadequate, in John’s mind, as 
a preparation for the coming of the Messiah. Qumran thought 
the same. They had opted out of the general system to form a 
community which would be a living and continued protest 
against the “‘children of darkness,” among whom they included 
their own unresponsive co-religionists, as much as the Gentiles. 

But John’s ministry may be attached even more closely to the 
ideals and practices of Qumran. He preached a baptism of 
repentance unto the remission of sins. He made an ablution a 
symbol of moral regeneration and the introduction to a new way 
of preparing for the Messiah. Religious ablutions were of course 
common in antiquity, and John had to look no further than his 
own people to see “the Pharisees and the Jews in general refusing 
to eat till they have washed their hands, and not eating when they 
come home from the market-place until they have washed.”! 
Proselytes to the Jewish religion had to undergo a single initiatory 
baptism. But these ablutions were directed towards ritual purity. 
They removed only the cultic uncleanness which attached to 
certain pagan contacts and other “taboos.” The direct association 

t St. Mark 7: 3f. 
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between washing and ethical purity is most readily derived from 
Qumran. Elsewhere it was sacrifice, not ablution, that had the 
spiritual efficacy of removing sin. But the call to repentance 
while taking the “waters for purity” was a mark of Qumran. 
Without true interior conversion, according to the Manual of 
Discipline, “no one can purify himself by atonement, nor cleanse 
himself in waters of purification, nor sanctify himself in lakes or 
in rivers, or cleanse himself in lustral waters. . . . In an upright 
and humble spirit shall his sin be cleansed, and by the submission 
of his spirit to all the divine laws his flesh shall be purified, 
by the sprinkling of waters of ablution and by the sanctification 
of waters of purity.” 

There are even texts which suggest that such baptisms of 
repentance were the initia‘ ory rites: “full admission to the com- 
munity was marked by a bath which marked off the postulant 
as henceforth belonging to the children of light” (so W. H. 
Brownlee and others). The Manual says that only the truly 
repentant may “enter the water in order to touch the Purity 
of the men of holiness, for men cannot be cleansed unless they 
turn away from their wickedness.”? The “Purity” probably 
means the ritually pure belongings of the community, and en 
into the water is the route towards sharing the life of the 
community. This impressive insistence on repentance and ablu- 
tions suggest that both John and Qumran coincided in making 
“baptism the means of creating a pure and penitent nucleus in 
Israel.’’3 

There is a further link with Qumran in the way that John 
contrasts his baptism of water with the future baptism of the 
Spirit: “I am baptising you in water: but he that comes after 
me will baptise you in the Holy Spirit and fire.” Qumran 
also expected a subsequent sprinkling or baptism of the Spirit: 
“God will purify all the works of man by his truth and purge 
the frame of man; he will destroy the spirit of perversity from 
his flesh, and cleanse him in a spirit of sanctity from all his sins, 
and sprinkle upon him a spirit of truth like waters of purifica- 
tion.”4 And with this would go a “judgment of fire” against 
the unrepentant: “a perpetual ruin in the furious anger of the 

t Manual 3: 4-9. 2 Ibid., 5: 13. 
3 So J. R. T. Robinson, Harvard Theological Review, 1957. 
4 Manual 4: tof. 
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God of vengeance, unto eternal horror and shame, with igno- 
minious consumption by fires of darkness.”! When John speaks 
of a baptism in “spirit and fire,” he does not mean “in the fiery 
ardour of the Spirit,” as if fire were a symbol of the Holy Ghost. 
As the gospel context shows, the fire is the judgment upon the 
unrepentant: “the chaff He will burn with unquenchable fire.’ 
The Old Testament had of course (e.g., Joel, Malachi) spoken 
of the Spirit and of fire on the great day of God’s visitation. 
But if John was once part of the Qumran community which spent 
“the third part of every night of the year together, reading from 
the Book and studying the precepts and praying together,” it is 
easier than ever to see how John’s message took the form it did. 
It may even be said that Qumran suggested to John the 
imminence of the divine visitation. Qumran has often been 
called an “eschatological community,” that is, a group held 
together by the belief that the last stage of the divine plan was 
already under way. The Essenes of the Habacuc Commenta 
clearly regard themselves as living in “the last generation,” 
because they understood the prophet to be speaking of its fate, 
which they identified with their own and that of “the last priests 
of Jerusalem.” The “end of the days” brings the Kittim on the 
scene as the instruments of God’s judgment—and the Kittim 
are already spreading their terror over the earth.3 Among other 
indications, F. M. Cross has pointed to the Essenes’ renunciation 
of property and iage as “eschatological” attitudes. In- 
explicable on the basis a Jewish asceticism, they were adapted 
to a situation trembling on the brink of a new world: “For 
God has set them apart until the time of that which had been 
decreed, and of the making of the New.”4 The sense of urgency 
in John’s words, “Brood of vipers, who has taught you to fly 
from the wrath to come? ”’ is also felt in the Scrolls. It would seem 
that nearly every element in the mission of John can be duplicated 
at Qumran and that therefore a blank page has been filled in 
for the historian, and a providential dispensation has been revealed 
to the Christian, who will remember that God had been guiding 
the Jewish people, Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, precisely to 


the moment of John’s manifestation. 
Unfortunately, every single item of the above reconstruction 
t Manual 4: t2f. 2 St. Matthew 3: 11ff. 
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is highly questionable. Let us grant for the moment that Qumran 
attached a spiritual efficacy to its ablutions, and did not merely 
seek thereby a ritual purity. Let us also grant for the moment 
that these ablutions, especially the initial ones, had a central 
and predominant place in their thought, so that their “baptism” 
could stand for a break with the past and signify the will to 
prepare for the coming of the Messiah. There still remains the 
great question: to what did they call men by their baptism? 
The texts leave no doubt on the point. They called men to a way 
of life which was utterly foreign to the thinking of John, namely, 
to a strict, elaborate and complicated system of ritualist and 
legal observances: the “law of Moses,” as interpreted by “‘the 
sons of Sadok, the priests who keep the covenant, and the 
majority decision of the men of the community.”* And even 
a passing acquaintance with the Scrolls shows that while Qumran 
had a high regard for moral principle, their keenest interest 
went to the rules for cultic cleanness and the minute casuis 
of sabbath and similar observances. In fact their whole “‘separatist”” 
way of life was ordained to the maximum cultic purity, by the 
avoidance of all contact with the goods and person, not only of 
Gentiles, but of their fellow Jews. In other words, they could 
have had as little time for the untutored and careless “people 
of the land” as the Pharisees themselves. And in “distinguishing 
clean and unclean” they outdid the Pharisees. John’s message 
to the crowds, the publicans, the soldiers? had nothing to do 
with such ideals. 

W. H. Brownlee, who has gone as far as anyone in linking 
John with Qumran, confesses that “John was not satisfied with 
the way the Essenes were seeking to fulfil Is. 40: 3” (“Prepare 
in the desert the way of the Lord.”) “They were preparing only 
themselves for the Messiah’s coming, not the nation.” This is 
true, but it is beside the point. To limit John’s dissatisfaction 
to the fewness of the initiates is not enough. If John ever had 
to break with Qumran, he broke with the way in which even 
these initiates were being prepared: a way which put so much 
emphasis on legalism and cultic purity that it admitted followers 
only after a long probation, which included an examination 
in casuistry.3 It was a way which was adapted only to the few 


t Manual 3: 6. 2 St. Luke 3: 10-14. 
3 Manual 5: 20ff. 
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chosen souls capable of observing “the first regulations in which 
the men of the community were instructed.” If John ever knew 
such a way, he had reacted against it as violently as Paul did 
against the Pharisaism of his youth. 

Further, it is not true to say that Qumran taught John to 
associate ablutions, not with ritual, but with ethical purity. 
Their ablutions were always directed to their own special 
standards of ritual purity, and if they also insisted on conversion 
of heart, they were merely reiterating a principle well known 
from the Old Testament: “the close link between levitical purity 
and moral behaviour, which made the Israelite community 
pleasing to God. The priestly code and that of Deuteronomy 
constantly use ritual purity as the symbol and outward expression 
of moral blamelessness.”? Thus when John chose an ablution to 
further the remission of sin, he had no need to look to any special 
theory of Qumran. 

This is all the more evident when we remember that Qumran’s 
ablutions had no such central significance as the baptism of John. 
Their twice-daily baths and other ablutions were only a part of 
a vast system of observances, ritual, legalistic and ethical, by 
which they hoped to please God. Even at the ceremonies of 
initiation, where some ablutions were obviously necessary for 
admission to so levitically-minded a community, “entry into 
the water” plays a subordinate part. All the emphasis is on the 
oath which the postulant took “to return to the law of Moses, 
according to all that has been revealed about it to the sons of 
Sadok and to the multitude of the men of their covenant.”3 
The initial oath re-appears in the regulations for the successive 
years of probation,4 but though admission to “the Purity of the 
many” is again mentioned, there is no prescription for any 
baptismal rite, which is also absent from a similar rule-book, 
the Damascus Document. Thus John could have derived his 
y re of baptism from Qumran as little as he could have 

erived his message. To speak of Qumran as a baptist sect is 
misleading, and to say that it used baptism as the symbol of “‘the 
creation of a pure and penitent nucleus in Israel” is unwarranted. 
John however did use a baptism as his trademark, a procedure 
so novel that his contemporaries gave him the name of “the 


t Manual g: 10. 2 Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten Testaments, I, 62. 
3 Manual 5: 8. 4 Ibid., 8: 14-23. 
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Baptist.” This is a good sign that the rite was in some way 
peculiarly his own. 

Neither John’s message nor his rite link him particularly to 
Qumran, and the other pointers which we mentioned earlier 
are no more definite. His priesthood does not help, because 
the priestly family from which he came was, as far as we know, 
quite satisfied to serve in the temple. Until we get positive proof 
that John was worked upon by the “resistance movement” of 
Qumran, we must take it that his background would have 
alienated him from the dissident priests. Nor does his desert 
stay necessarily involve Qumran. There were other hermits if 
he needed company. The historian Josephus tried the various 
sects, including the Essenes, and then from the age of sixteen to 
nineteen lived with a solitary named Bannus who “lived in the 
desert, used no other clothing than grew upon trees, had no 
other food than what grew of its own accord, and bathed himself 
in cold water frequently both by day and by night.” And if 
John did not follow his father into the Temple ministry, it does 
not mean that he was influenced by the Essenes. Josephus likewise, 
though he claimed that his family was “descended il along from 
priests,” never seems to have taken up the ministry. We know 
too little in fact about the functioning of the hereditary priestly 
families to assert that any member who did not serve in the 
Temple was thereby registering a protest against its management. 

The geographical argument is interesting. Anyone roving the 
desert of Judah could hardly have missed the Essene community, 
which farmed probably extensively, raised cattle, baked pottery, 
tanned hides and cultivated date-palms, and inhabited a large 
complex of buildings with a conspicuous tower, less than 15 
miles from Jerusalem. But can John have settled there? If we 
take seriously the statement of the gospels that his food was 
“locusts and wild honey,” we cannot picture John sitting down 
twice a day to a meal in a refectory, where, as the Scrolls and 
Josephus testify, the food was varied and included wine. The 
hundreds of bowls and platters which remain of the Qumran 
table-ware, the bones of cooked animals which for some strange 
reason were carefully preserved, also prove that Qumran was 
not restricted to the random and sparse food of a desert hermit. 
It is true that the Damascus Document has been appealed to, to 
explain John’s food, because it gives rules for eating locusts: 
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they were to be cooked alive. But this interest in locusts was 
not confined to Qumran. The rabbis had similar regulations. In 
any case, one cannot imagine that John made sure his locusts 
were alive when he fried them. 

Again, the text of Isaias, “Prepare in the desert the way of 
the Lord,” offers no straightforward link. Qumran’s use of it is 
strange: “When they form a community according to these 
rules in Israel, they shall separate themselves from the men of 
the lie, by going out to the desert to prepare God’s way there, 
as it is written: In the desert prepare the way of the Lord... . 
This means the study of the Law.”! Did the community interpet 
the text literally, of their own desert life, and metaphorically, 
of their study of the law—and leave open another meaning, the 
future “‘messianic” exodus? These complications need not detain 
us, because the text seems to have been widely used by the Jews, 
who in general looked on the desert as the scene of the curtain- 
raiser for the messianic drama. There is plenty of evidence from 
the rabbis, and St. Matthew 24: 36 confirms it: “If then they 
tell you, behold, he is in the desert, do not go out.” Josephus 
traces several messianic movements to this desert fever: “deceivers 
persuaded the multitude to follow them to the wilderness and 
pretended that they would exhibit manifest wonders.”? Instances 
could be multiplied, but it should be already clear that Qumran 
had no monopoly of Isaias 40: 3. 

There remains the sense of the imminence of the Day of the 
Lord, which appears at Qumran and in John’s preaching. Can 
John have been stimulated by the Essenes? We have recognised 
at Qumran the belief that the great upheaval had already been 
set in motion, that they looked upon themselves as the kernel, 
or at least the prelude, of the eschatological community. But 
what is missing at Qumran is precisely the message of John: 
that the Messiah was actually at hand. The Habacuc Commentary 
shows that the Qumran community did not expect the Day in 
the foreseeable future: “The last days shall be prolonged, far and 
away beyond anything that the prophets foretold.” The Manual 
of Discipline gives the impression that the community had 
settled down to a patient wait, in prayer and study, and indeed 
had adopted an eschatology found also among the rabbis: that 
their own pious efforts would determine and hasten the Day. 


t Manual 8: 13. 2 Antiquities 20: 168. 
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So too Brownlee describes the Essenes: “The study and practice 
of the law and the prophets would bring in the glad day.” This 
view of the End does not differ radically from that of the Zealots, 
who hoped to force God’s hand by taking to arms, and was 
expressed by the rabbis in the principle: “If Israel keeps the Law 
perfectly for one day, the Messiah will come.” John’s attitude 
was, however, that the Day was actually upon them, and that 
it was a purely divine initiative. Thus even historically speaking, 
quite apart from the question of John’s prophetic inspiration, it 
would be difficult to derive John’s message from the eschatology 
of Qumran. 

Finally: it may be conceded that the Essenes, for some time 
after the setting up of the “abomination of desolation” in the 
Temple, by Antiochus, in 165 B.c., were keyed up to an intense 
expectation of supreme tribulation and quick deliverance. But 
until we can date their writings with some precision, we shall 
not be able to trace the rise and fall of their excitement. We 
know, however, that their settlement at Qumran, from about 
130 B.C. on, was a very substantial building, equipped with 
workshops, kilns and elaborate water-works. They occupied it 
for the best part of two hundred years. This does not mean that 
they did not hope for a quick end of their trials, and that they 
did not pray for the quick coming of the glory of God. But the 
very solidity of their installations and the stable routine of their 
lives suggest that we should look elsewhere for the origin of 
— sudden loud cry of alarm: “The axe is laid to the root of 

e tree.” 


The second part of the article on The Vocation of Cornelia Connelly 
will be published in the January number, together with a letter 
from Mrs. Wadham, whose Life of Cornelia Connelly was 
criticised in the first article, published in the November number 
of THE Montu. Also in January we hope to publish a reply, 
submitted by Sir Henry Slesser, to Fr. Paul Crane’s article The 
Moral Aspect of the Welfare State (THs Montu, October 1958) 
and, in the same number, Fr. Crane’s observations on this reply. 


THE SPIRITUALITY OF ORIGEN 


uFINus undoubtedly had his shortcomings as a translator, but, 
Th secechiaen the Church owes him a lasting debt of gratitude for 
preserving in Latin, part at least, of Origen’s Commentary on the 
Song of Songs. Today Origen is gradually Sine restored to the place 
from which he was so unjustly ousted, for, as von Balthasar writes: 
“It is hardly possible to over-estimate Origen and his importance in 
the history of Christian thought. To put him beside Augustine and 
Thomas is merely to give him in that history the place which is his 
by right.” It is, therefore, especially welcome to have R. P. Lawson’s 
readable and scholarly translation of Origen’s Commentary and 
Homilies on the Song of Songs.t A fluent text which does not shirk 
the many difficulties created by Rufinus’s own free translation is com- 
ers by an excellent innseduaiion and notes; the latter especially 
elpful in indicating further lines of research. An index of scriptural 
quotations would be a useful addition to complete a work which, 
as it stands, preserves the high standard which has been set already in 
the Ancient Christian Writers series. 

That most uncompromising of critics, St. Jerome, was of the opinion 
that—“While Origen surpassed all writers in his other books, in his 
Song of Songs he surpassed himself.” History has amply vindicated this 
judgment, as can be seen by even the most cursory comparison of 
Origen’s work with almost any one of the many subsequent commen- 
taries. Athanasius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Gregory of Nyssa, the 
genial counterfeiter Aponius, even Bernard of Clairvaux despite his 
denunciations of Origen, all owe him their profoundest inspirations. 
They may surpass him in their development of detail or by the lyricism 
of their language, but ultimately the fundamental ideas are to be 
found in Origen. 

The broad lines of the interpretation of the Song of Songs in terms 
of the union of Christ with the Church, and of the Word with the 
Soul, were, not, of course, Origen’s invention. The Jews had for lo 
interpreted the book as expressing the alliance of Yahweh with Israel 
and the Christians had appropriated their Biblical heritage by transpos- 
ing that in terms of Christ and the Church. It was, however, Origen’s 
Commentary which gave a lasting impulse to that interpretation and 
opened up for posterity an inexhaustible vein of solid spirituality. 
If Origen is the founder of mystical theology, it is the Commentary 
on the Song of Songs which has earned for him that title. 

But while it is true to say that the predilection for the Song of Songs 


* Origen: The Song of Songs, Commentary and Homilies, translated and annotated 
by R. P. Lawson (Longmans 21s). 
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shown by the Fathers and so many later spiritual writers is due to the 
abiding influence of Origen, that is not the whole explanation. Even 
the most conscious literary dependence could not account for the 
extraordinary tradition which enshrines the Song of Songs. It would be 
an under-estimation of the value of Origen’s work to attribute the 
success of his Commentary to his individual brilliance as an exegete. 
He himself makes it clear, when he is speaking as a private theologian, 
and when he is giving voice to the living tradition of the Church of 
which he is a member, proposing a doctrine which is “orthodox,” 
in the full and rich sense which he gives to that word. His Commentary 
must be judged in this light. 

Origen’s approach to the Holy Scripture is essentially reverent; 
his attitude is that of one who is entering upon holy ground though 
he be a man of “unclean lips.” For him, Holy Scripture is, together 
with the Incarnation and the Church, a visible manifestation of the 
Word in history. Hence the Bible is not merely an aid to devotion, 
a pious exercise in which the Christian may or may not indulge. 
Holy Scripture is not something which one uses, no more than one 
uses the Church or Christ Himself. Rather, Christ, the Church, Holy 
Scripture, together and singly, express the one great mysterium, and 
Holy Scripture is the voice of Christ leading the faithful to an ever 
closer union with Himself in His Church. To discover the meaning of 
Scripture is to come into contact with the living Christ, and that 
discovery can only be made under the guidance of the Spirit of Truth 
abiding in the Church. Hence Origen’s fundamental principle that 
Scripture must be read in the Church, that is to say, in the light of 
living faith and tradition. The prayer for light which Origen often 
makes before attempting a difficult passage is the spontaneous manifes- 
tation of the deep reverence he has for his task as a teacher of the 
Word, and of his constant care to ground himself well upon the 
tradition that he so reveres. 

Against the background of this essentially religious attitude toward 
Holy Scripture, the value of the Commentary on the Song of Songs 
is enhanced and can be more justly appraised. It was the genius of 
Origen to recognise in the theme of ie union of Christ with the 
Church, and of the Word with the Soul, the authentic voice of the 
Church; and it is his greatness that he expresses those themes in such 
a way that those of the true fold are still able to recognise the voice 
of their Master and the Shepherd of their souls. Details Eaaamaniinn 
may vary, the “little foxes” and the “maidens of Jerusalem” may 
undergo strange and often sudden metamorphoses in the hands of 
later commentators but the fundamental truth endures: the Song of 
Songs “‘sings by the Spirit the song of the marriage whereby the 
Church is joined and allied to Christ the heavenly Bridegroom, 
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desiring to be united to him through the Word, so that she may 
conceive by Him and be saved through this chaste begetting of 
children . . . .” The Song of Songs takes us to the very heart of God’s 
unchanging love for man, to that secret hidden in the mystery of the 
eternal love of the Blessed Trinity, known fully only to the three 
divine Persons, and manifested to us in Christ. 

Hence Origen’s warnings that the Song of Songs is not for children 
are not inspired by any sort of prudery; no more than perhaps was 
Bossuet’s dictum «he the Song of Songs “n'est pas 4 mettre entre les 
mains d’une jeune fille.” As has been said, Holy Scripture is for Origen 
the true way of life, just as Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life; 
the understanding of Scripture goes hand in hand with a closer 
following of Christ. Hence those who are going to enter with Christ 
into the very heart of the mystery of God’s love must first have 
arrived at a certain degree of spiritual maturity. In his introduction to 
the Commentary, Origen stresses this point at length, and enumerates 
the three stages of spiritual formation in terms of the three books of 
Solomon—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Songs; a tradition which 
flourished amongst the monks of the desert and was still alive in St. 
Bernard’s day. The Song of Songs is for the perfect, those who have 
proved themselves in the struggle against sin,and who have known how 
to undertake that often lonely pilgrimage towards the promised land, 
— allow themselves to be led through the desert by de hidden hand 

Whilst developing the main burden of his doctrine Origen passes 
with great ease from the theme of the union of Christ with the Church, 
to the theme of the union of the Word with the Soul. The reason for 
this manceuvre, at first somewhat bewildering, must be sought in the 
twofold relationship which union with God implies for Origen— 
the personal and the communal. No one is more aware than Origen 
that authentic union with God must lead the soul to a deeper 
integration of itself into the life of the Church, and he is ever mindful 
to preserve the delicate balance between the notion of personal union 
with God and the communion of Saints to which that union 
inevitably leads. There can be no individualism in a Church which is 
the Body of Christ, who alone grants to His members to bring forth 
fruit; nor can there be any mass psychology when the appeal of God’s 
love is always personal and when He says to each—I have known thee 
by thy name. The pattern of Christ’s life is reproduced in the Church 
and in each of her members. Origen would surely recognise his own 
doctrine in Pére de Lubac’s words: “Le mystére du Christ est aussi le 
notre. Ce qui est accompli dans la téte doit s’accomplir aussi dans les 
membres. Incarnation, Mort, Résurrection, c'est enracinement, 
détachement et transfiguration. Pas de spiritualité chrétienne qui ne 
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comporte ce rhythme 4 trois temps.” Origen speaks of going beyond 
the appearances of things, but thists no flight from reality; for him the 
faith which sees through mere outward appearances is the essential 
preparation for the Christian who will have to come face to face with 
that most terrible apparition of his crucified God and, seeing in the 
Cross the power of God, share in that faith in the Passion of Christ 
which is “the glory and riches of the Church.” 
Origen does not despise the literal meaning of the Song of Songs 
but he cannot be content with it alone; the classic phrase of St. Paul, 
“from the foundations of the world men have caught sight of his 
invisible nature, his eternal power and his divineness, as they are 
known through his creatures,” is too ingrained in him. The visible 
reality of human love, in its most perfect form in the sacrament of 
matrimony, points towards the invisible reality of the mutal love of 
the three Divine Persons into which man is caught up in Christ. 
God is love, hence the language of love is proper to Him, but human 
language can never express adequately the tremendous reality of God’s 
love for man, nor can the language of the body express truly the union 
with God in the Spirit. Origen is not concerned with the sacramental 
aspect of his doctrine on love, but he does provide the elements of 
a rich theology of the sacrament of matrimony which would emphasise 
an aspect, so often still sadly neglected, the ecclesiological significance 
of this sacrament—in Christo et Ecclesia. 

It is obviously impossible to do justice here to Origen’s brilliance, 
but perhaps those who make his acquaintance through Fr. Lawson’s 
translation will be led to discover for themselves the keen and supple 
strength of the man whom his contemporaries called “the Man of 


Steel.” WILLIAM YEOMANS 


REVIEWS 


MR. WAUGH AMONGST THE MYSTAGOGUES 


Evelyn Waugh: Portrait of an Artist, by Frederick J. Stopp (Chapman 
and 21s). 


E HAVE, it seems, been getting Mr. Waugh wrong all these 

W With the exception of Edmund Campion and 
some aspects of Helena and Brideshead, we have on the whole been 
reading his books for fun. And now Mr. Stopp tells us how very 
profound and symbolic even his most frivolous-seeming — is; 
that underneath all the satirical farce of even the wildest scenes of the 
| earlier novels lay a serious and perhaps sombre view of human life 
| and human destiny—a truth we all suspected. But Mr. Stopp goes 
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into meticulous detail in his analysis of the Ie eg of the most 
trivial item; and we are left with the uncomfortable feeling that he 
is trying to prove too much. How important is this study? 

First of all, there comes an interesting account of Mr. Waugh’s 
career from his birth to the present day. But this is no more than a 
sketch, some sixty pages long; and it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Mr. Stopp is writing a Life: he is much more concerned with 
the Work. Close on a hundred and twenty pages are devoted to a 
thorough-going analysis of the Novels. Lastly, some fifty pages are 
spent on a study of the Artist. 

Clearly, the author has dedicated himself to his task with an 
impressive single-mindedness. Again and again we are reminded of 
felicities of style, subtleties of character-drawing, elaborations of plot- 
situations which, in our hasty reading we had scarcely noticed. There 
can be no sort of doubt that the effect of this book will be to make 
us want to return to a reading of Mr. Waugh, with a heightened 
appreciation of the greatness of his art, the depth of his insight, the 
genuine compassion lying behind what might Took like the cruellest 
satire. 

Mr. Stopp knows his Waugh only too well. So close is the texture 
of the argument, so elaborate the mosaic of quotation and cross- 
reference that there are times when no clear picture emerges. And in 
his anxiety to trace out symbolic meanings or to draw parallels, he 
not infrequently goes too far. A passage such as this simply fails to 
carry conviction: 

The unity of this mind and of this life can therefore only lie in 

a theme which unites nature and supernature in a seamless whole 

without subordinating one to the other, and this can only be a 

poetic theme. Mr. basis, 9 therefore selects two poetic symbols 

with which to construct his bridge: the City and the bridal bed; 
both are united in the fantasy set up in the mind of the adolescent 

Helena by her tutor’s reading of the story of Helen of the Ci 

of Troy, who was borne away by Aphrodite to an assignation a 

her lover Paris. 


Apthorpe’s famous thunder-box (in Men At Arms) plays a role 
which we can hardly feel was appreciated by Mr. Waugh himself. 
Begi with the statement: “The Battle of the Thunder-Box 
is a complex engagement,” the author goes on to treat it as a complex 
symbol. “It is a defence against infection, a piece. of property, 
a reminder of the past and a promise for the future, a sign of ol that 
desire for fastidious withdrawal felt by the civilian turned soldier, 
symbol of the private rsonality, still resisting the dedication and the 
promiscuity of the soldier’s life.” Its owner, Apthorpe, “is the phoney 
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double, both of Crouchback and of Crouchback-England. The spirit 
of the thunder-box is exploded in the military life of the hero by 
Ritchie-Hook, in the political life of the nation by Churchill.” 

Yet it would be unfair to suggest that this is a comic book. The 
author’s purpose is wholly serious and entirely laudable. He clearly 
feels, and with a great deal of reason, that critics have hitherto failed 
to do justice to the importance of the contribution made b 
Mr. Waugh not merely to letters but also to humane living. One's 
only hesitation results from a feeling that he may have overplayed his 
hand. Important as it is to take Mr. Waugh seriously, one should 
surely not take him too solemnly, in the way, for example, in which 


one might take Virgil or Dostoievski. 
T. CORBISHLEY 


A CATHOLIC INTERPRETATION OF JOHN WESLEY 


John Wesley and the Catholic Church, by John M. Todd (Hodder and 
Stoughton 15s). 


Te are few Protestant leaders as attractive to Catholics as John 
Wesley. Fr. Maximin Piette’s sympathetic and discerning study 
of Wesley, an English translation of which was published by Sheed 
and Ward in 1927, was of great value when I was writing my own 
life of Wesley. And now Mr. Todd, a Catholic, has placed ail those 
who revere Wesley in his debt by a biography which is scholarly, 
sympathetic and acutely discerning. 

Wesley’s prejudices against the Church were mainly political, but 
he was wholly free from that sectarian animus which was all too 
common in the England of his day. When his brother Charles’s 
favourite son became a Catholic, John Wesley wrote to him, “I doubt 
not that you and Sarah are in trouble because Samuel has ‘changed his 
— Nay he has changed his opinion and mode of worship but not 

religion. 

Mr. Todd quotes the remarkable passages in A Further Appeal in 
which Wesley contrasts his own determination to remain within the 
Church of his baptism and the action of the Reformers who cut them- 
selves off from their Mother Church. 


When the reformation began [wrote Wesley] what mountainous 
offences lay in the way of even the sincere members of the Church 
of Rome! They saw such failings in those great men Luther and 
Calvin! Their vehement tenaciousness of their own opinions; their 
bitterness towards all who differed from them; their impatience of 
contradiction, and utter want of forbearance, even with their own 


brethren. But the grand stumbling-block of all was their open, 
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avowed separation from the Church; their rejecting so many of 
the doctrines and practices, which the others accounted the most 
sacred; and their continual invective against the Church they 
separated from, so much sharper than Michael’s reproof of Satan. 
Were there fewer pa attending the Reformation in 
England? Surely no: for what was Henry the Eighth? Consider 
either his character, his motives to the work, of his manner of 


pursuing it.... 


Though Wesley himself was never within measurable distance of 
becoming a Catholic, he was, as Mr. Todd rightly suggests, far nearer 
in belief to the Church than to his modern followers, for Wesley 
never rejected the Infallibility of Christ, and consequently never 
questioned the central doctrine of Christ’s teaching, that God became 
Man to save sinners from eternal punishment. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of modern Methodists remarked to me that Methodism 
lost much of its dynamic when it virtually abandoned the belief in 
Hell. There was, he said, a tremendous drive behind the evangelist 
who believed that his efforts would save souls from eternal punish- 
ment, and there was no adequate substitute for that dynamic. 

I was particularly interested in the author's criticisms of Ronald 
Knox’s interpretation of Wesley. I have an immense admiration for 
Enthusiasm, but Knox was too prejudiced against the apologetic use 
of religious experience to be just to Wesley. “All this is a talk 
about religious experience,” he wrote to me, “is cant, that is to say 
when it is used for apologetic purposes.” Mr. Todd is particularly 
discerning in his analysis of what he calls the “conventional Catholic 
reaction” expressed in the “formula that religion is not matter of 
feelings.” Mr. Todd is justified in suggesting that Knox quoted from 
my book the passages which supported his thesis and not those which 
suggest an interpretation not dissimilar to Mr. Todd’s, and he adds, 
“One feels bound to point out that when Wesley’s words support 
Knox’s thesis he speaks of them as terrible; when they do not support 
it, he patronises y and congratulates the author as though he had 
almost by mistake, wavered a moment from his deadly doctrine: ‘I 
am glad that Wesley wrote that.’” 

I an read all the principal lives of Wesley and the Wesley Journals 
from beginning to end, and I know of no book which seems to me as 
profound and as discerning a study of the great evangelist as this. 
The book which has the imprimatur ends: “As I have come to know 
Wesley I have believed him to be there (in Heaven) and have prayed 
to God through him—not publicly as the Church prays Comet those 


declared to be saints—but privately as I pray for and to those who have 
been close to me.” 
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The charity and readiness to revere holiness in those of other Chris- 


tian communions has a more erosive effect on Protestant prejudices 
than the kind of apologetic which consists in emphasising the points 
on which we disagree instead of attempting to show that the beliefs 
we hold in common lead inevitably to the threshold of the Church. 
ARNOLD LUNN 


HENRY IX 

The Cardinal King, by Brian Fothergill (Faber 30s). 

HEN in 1725 a second son, Henry Benedict, was born in Rome 

to the Chevalier de Saint Georges, the titular King James III, 
the direct succession of the legitimate royal line must have seemed 
assured. And indeed the brothers, as they grew to manhood, were a 
promising pair, with a generous inheritance of the qualities for which 
their family was renowned—charm of manner, good looks, physical 
courage. But for all that, there was a difference which was noticeable 
from the first, a difference of character; for whereas the elder was of 
an active, headstrong and impatient disposition, the younger, although 
no less conscious of his dignity—yielding to none in the admiration 
he bestowed on the other, was altogether more reserved, conscientious 
and bookish in temperament. It need therefore have caused no 
surprise when at the age of twenty-two the Duke of York decided 
on a priestly career and received the tonsure and a Cardinal’s hat 
at the hands of Pope Benedict XIV. It is true that the ’45 had failed 
and that, unlike his brother, he realised that that throw had been a 
final one. But it was not, whatever that old crab Horace Mann might 
say, as a refuge in despair that Henry Stuart turned to the clerical 
state, but in ulfilment of an acknowledged vocation. For 
the next half-century, as Bishop, Vice-Chancellor of the Church, and 
eventually Dean of the Sacred College, the Cardinal was to prove 
how real that vocation was, and in an age when laxity in religious 
matters was all too common, gave proof of a truly edifying devotion 
to his sacred calling. 

The fact that for the greater part of his Jife he was a rich man has 
also been held up against him. It is true that he drew a handsome 
revenue from his various benefices and was pleased to live in a style 
befitting the high station that he claimed. In any case he could scarcely 
have done otherwise; but it should be remembered in his favour, not 
only his benefactions to his brother’s illegitimate daughter and her 
mother, but in particular the magnificent gesture he made in 1793 
when the Church was sorely beset by the staggering indemnity 
demanded of her by the victorious a | revolutionary government. 
At that moment the Cardinal came forward and placed almost his 
entire fortune at the disposal of the Apostolic See. 
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No doubt in his youth Henry Stuart lacked the compelling charm 
of his legendary brother. No more than his father was he capable of 
leading a forlorn hope, or instilling such devotion into the hearts of 
those, even against their better judgment, that they would gladly suffer 
the loss of all, including life itself, for his sake. But so long as poe, 
devotion to duty, a certain innocency where the ways of the world 
are concerned, and dignity in upholding a lost cause are still held to 
be worthy of admiration, ot 3 admiration cannot in his case be 
withheld. 

If indeed it was fated that the royal Stuart line should come to an 
end with the grandsons of King James II and VII then, as every reader 
of this sympathetic study will agree, this was the way that such an 
end should come; not with the catastrophe of bang or whimper, 
but with the sun going down behind the Seven Hills, lees at 
last of state and place, in an afterglow of peace and the reconciliation 
of ancient hates. Joun McEwen 


THE SPANISH CONQUISTA 


The Conquistadors, by Jean Descola. Translated by Malcolm Barnes. 
(George Allen and Unwin, 30s). 


7 DISCOVERY of the Americas was less the consequence of a 
scientific project than of a religious vision and dream. Columbus 
and those who fostered his vision hoped, by sailing westwards, to 
reach the Far East and so hem in Islam, the medieval foe of Christendom 
on both sides. The voyage was, in a sense, the start of a crusade the 
long way round. In seeking to defeat an ancient enemy the explorers 
discovered a New World. And it is surely no mere historical accident 
that the year 1492—the most significant in Spanish history—witnessed 
both the capture of Granada, the last Moslem stronghold on the 
Spanish mainland, and the Spanish discovery of America. The 
religious idealism that sustained the Spaniards during their long struggle 
in the Peninsula went with them in their conquest of the New World. 

It is one of the many excellencies of M. Descola’s study of the 
Conquista that he sees it, not only in terms of facts and figures, but 
through the eyes of the visionaries who achieved it. The facts and 
figures are imposing enough in all conscience; rarely, if ever, has so 
much been done by so few in the face of such frightening obstacles. 
Imagination boggles at the picture of handfuls of Spaniards fighting 
tens of thousands of Indians, with no mean level of civilisation of their 
own, at least in Peru and Mexico. And, without the vision, it would 
have been inexplicable. M. Descola concentrates on three main 
features: Columbus, the vision and the voyages; Cortés and the 
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conquest of Mexico; Pizarro and the wars in Peru. The remainder— 
the campaigns in Chile and the establishment of cities in the Rio de la 
Plata—is treated briefly. 

The story is narrated with a rapidity and brilliance that are fascinating. 
The style itself catches the swift rhythm of events, and the reader is 
whirled along through the campaigns. The pages are bestarred with 
Spanish and bewilderingly Indian names, with the result, maybe, that 
the bright colours of the general picture obscure the individual details 
and leave us with a wonderful impression of amazing men and almost 
unbelievable achievements rather than a precise knowledge of the 
events as they develop. The picture is a remarkable one, and of 
special value for an English reading public. The English translation 
has been admirably made. 

The Spaniards in the New World were conquistadores ;they con- 
quered new kingdoms for the Spanish crown which then had equal 
rank with the European kingdoms of Leon, Aragon and Castille. But 
they were also misioneros, seeking to gain new realms for the Church 
of Christ. Critics have naturally questioned the genuineness of this 
religious motive. M. Descola shows that it was an essential part of the 
vision that made the conquista a possibility, though he does not deny 
or palliate the violence and cruelty which often was its accompaniment. 
I recall an eloquent passage from Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s vivid 
account of the welcome given by Cortés to the first Franciscan 
missionaries after the fall of Mexico city. When the friars approached, 
Cortés rode out to meet them, with a splendid cortége of Spanish 
and Indian leaders. As soon as they came in sight, he dismounted and 
tried to kiss the hand of Fray Martin de Valencia. This the friar would 
not permit, so Cortés kissed his habit. “So did we all,” writes Bernal 
Diaz, “‘captains and soldiers present, and also the Mexican lords; and 
when these lords saw Cortés kneeling, trying to kiss Fray Martin’s 
hands they were astonished, and as they saw the friars, barefooted and 
thin, and their frocks torn, and no horse but on foot, and very yellow- 
skinned, and Cortés whom they held to be an idol or something like 
their gods, they took example and always from that day they receive 
them with similar marks of respect.”” Cortés was outstanding in idealism 
as in military leadership. Others among the conquistadores were of 
meaner stature, violent towards the Indians and bitterly quarrelsome 
among themselves. M. Descola draws no veil of camouflage over the 
bitter conflicts among Spaniards in Peru and along the Parané. 

This work is a vivid, concrete narrative—almost a series of films in 
the best technicolour. It is less concerned with problems. Only in the 
chapter on de Las Casas does the author deal with the Spanish official 
attitude towards Indians. But here, it is remarkable that, only two 
years after Columbus’s first voyage, a committee of jurists, appointed 
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by Queen Isabel, declared the Indians to be free men. Twenty years 
later, de Las Casas was pleading their cause before the Spanish court 
and in 1532 Vitoria, in De Indis, declared that the Indians had a right 
to their lands and institutions, and that the Spaniards had only the right 
to trade peacefully and the Christian duty of converting the heathen. 

Joun Murray 


DIVORCE 


The Problem of Divorce, by Robert J. W. Pollard (Watts 12s 6d). 


: ARRIAGE and divorce,” says Mr. Pollard, who is a leading 

Marrember of the Marriage Law Reform Society, “are essentially 
human institutions to be judged by their usefulness and in the same 
spirit as one decides whether to buy a house or accept a new job. If 
- work badly they can be changed.” On this principle he examines 
the institution of divorce in a number of aspects and puts forward 
proposals for further important reforms of the law—in particular he 
advocates the introduction of divorce by consent, and divorce where 
the marriage has wholly broken down. His book is useful and informa- 
tive, not least for those who entirely disagree with his major premise. 
For them there are broadly two ways of considering the present legal 
situation. One is, in accepting the present incompatibility of Christian 
and pagan views of marriage, to concede easier and easier divorce in 
civil law while seeking to preserve the status of Christian marriage. 
For example, it might be advocated that only civil marriages should 
be dissoluble by civil divorce; Church marriages should be subject 
to the rules of the particular Church. The other way, which rests on 
the assumption that divorce is such a social evil that its advance must 
at all points be resisted, is to descend into the fray and fight a series 
of what look like being rearguard actions against further reform, 

ing the “human” arguments acceptable to the reformers. The 
trouble about the latter course, which being less logical and better- 
meaning is the one generally favoured—and which is inevitable for 
members of the Church of England while it remains established— 
is that the argument becomes exceedingly confused, and that in some 
instances, particularly as regards the present legal procedure, the 
reformers’ case on their premises is overpowering. This is well illus- 
trated in Mr. Pollard’s book. It is obviously difficult to prove, for 
example, that divorce does more harm than quarrelling parents to 
children, or to determine the precise degree to which facilities for 
divorce discourage persistence in marriage. And one only has to 
visit the Divorce Courts to see that, in the words of an eminent Q.C., 
“the whole business seems undignified and unworthy of the talents 
of the legal profession or of the standing of the Bench.” The doctrine 
of the “matrimonial offence” as basis for the law of divorce is surely 
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unsatisfactory, and the pompous horror with which representatives of 
the General Council of the Bar before the Royal Commission on 
Divorce repudiated the suggestion that a large proportion of divorces 
are “‘arranged”—and that therefore divorce by consent exists already in 
fact though not in name—must be read to be believed. Such defences do 
not really contribute to the sanctity of marriage; but it is increasing] 
hard to see how a satisfactory compromise on the law can be achieved. 
R. L. McEwen 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES 


Shakespeare: From Richard II to Henry V, by Derek Traversi (Hollis 
and Carter 30s). 


GOOD DEAL has been written in recent times about Shakespeare’s 

Histories, and Mr. Traversi, while obviously indebted to his 
forerunners, has written a book that by its thoroughness drives home 
what had been adumbrated, clarifies and adds further original inter- 
pretation. It is a book for the student, almost a running commentary 
on each of the plays, and is best read, not straight through but with a 
Shakespeare Text at one’s side. The author often descends to great 
detail, conscious that the style, especially in Richard II, is used to reveal 
character and “subtle dramatic ends.” That is a commonplace of 
criticism, but Mr. Traversi is not content with mere general statement. 
He will from time to time examine a passage line by line, always 
reasonably, usually with remarkable sensitivity and perception. 
Such close interpretation can in less able hands grow tedious, and one 
must admit that Mr. Traversi’s style is not always easy and that the 
reader must sometimes concentrate very hard to get the sense of a 
passage. Yet there is no reason why an author should not expect his 
readers to work hard now and again and the occasional effort always 
proves rewarding. 

What is particularly interesting is the history of The Prince, the 
relationship of Prince Hal to Henry V. Mr. Traversi is, to this reader 
at least, convincing in his argument that while Shakespeare may not 
have had this trilogy planned as a unity from the beginning, King 
Henry V is already there in germ in Prince Hal. There is no break: 
the conviviality of the young man blooms into the good comradeship 
of the King and the conflict between wed and humanity, public 
conduct and private feeling, runs through the plays, provides some of 
the finest inspiration and foreshadows the great tragedies. The 
astringency and good sense of Mr. Traversi’s criticism avoids any trace 
of sentimentality and he makes it clear that the separation of Prince 
Hal and Falstaff is inevitable from the beginning. That inevitability 
is seen as being more and more heavily underlined as Part I of Henry 
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IV passes into Part II. The point has been made by many critics, but 
surely never so persuasively and with such a wealth of proof as here. 
So much so that something of Falstaff’s enormous fun and attractive- 
ness (for all that he is Vice and Riot) is lost in this criticism, but Mr. 
Traversi shows his appreciation of Falstaff when he insists that Prince 
Hal, in turning him out in the end, is also turning his back on vitality. 
“Banish plump Jack and banish all the world.” 

The author is surely right that Shakespeare accepted the tradition 
of Hal’s conversion and of the Ideal King et that he at the same time 
saw the man behind the mask and the difficulties that lie in the way of 
ideal kingship. Appearance and reality, office and person, came to 
exercise an ever-increasing problem for Shakespeare. Mr. Traversi 
does not limit himself to this; he deals with the plays thoroughly, 
their political themes and moral implications; but it is the personal 
problem of Prince Hal that is most fascinating in this comprehensive 
and able book. 

T. SMALLEY 


‘THAT STRANGE AND BEAUTIFUL THING’ 


Anglicanism, by Stephen Neill (Penguin Books 5s). 
Fo ALL ITS MODEST PLUMAGE, this Pelican must be accounted 
one of the most notable of the many Anglican studies that have 
appeared during the Lambeth year. Bishop Neill is a master of the 
difficult art of packing information into a readable narrative, and his 
popular account of Anglicanism will also take a place in its own right 
as a work of ready reference for the student. The best of the book is 
the second half, which tells the story of the last century and a half 
and of the growth from a narrowly national church, over-privileged 
and seriously threatened within and without, to a world-wide com- 
munion confident in its vigorous life. The author writes with warm 
but not uncritical affection for what he terms “that strange and beauti- 
ful thing called Anglicanism.” An apostle of “comprehensiveness,” 
he disapproves of the narrowness of party spirit, especially, one gathers, 
when it is Anglo-catholic party spirit. He does not share the pessimism 
of those who fear that the tide of Anglicanism, like that of British 
power in the world, is ebbing, but he ae see as “a splendid vision” 
the prospect of the Anglican communion eventually losing its identity 
in a merger of non-Roman churches. 

The first half of the book gives a compact and coloured account 
of the English Reformation and its consequences. The author tries 
conscientiously but not very successfully to be fair to the papists. 
If it is still true, as he avers, that “No Popery is one of the few un- 
changing constituents of what the average Englishman calls his 
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thoughts,” his own thoughts must be said to conform to that norm. 
Behind the politely restrained comments one constantly senses an 
older and wilder background of the Westward Ho! kind of history, 
and of sincere aversion for “the errors of Rome,” which gain frequent 
mention. 

Of ecumenical affairs and missionary labours, in both of which 
— Neill’s part has been distinguished, he writes with authority 
and charity. The bibliography is a very useful guide to the plentiful 
recent literature. FRANCIS CLARK 


PARTURIENT MONTES 


Horace, by Eduard Fraenkel (Oxford: Clarendon Press 55s). 


™ LABOUR has been mountainous, but this is no mouse which 
emerges! It is a mammoth of scholarship. Professor Fraenkel 
decided to put together the Horatian pemmican accumulated over the 
twenty-three years during which he has enjoyed the hospitality of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Horace can’t blame him for not 
having thumbed the Greek authors by night and by day. The result is 
the sort of large book which the ancient annoyance of Callimachus 
has made proverbial. It may well annoy moderns too. We have in fact 
heard Professor Trevor-Roper, in the oracular solemnity of his 
inaugural lecture, remark that the classics have been killed by having 
such millstones of scholarship hung about their neck. 

Professor Fraenkel assumes that Horace has been a sort of wax 
tabella, on which each generation has turned the stilus and written its 
own fable convenue. The poet, he feels, has had too many scholiasts. 
“My own purpose is a different one. I assume that in approaching a 
real poet it should be our main concern to try to winioml poetry.” 
This means cleaning off the scholastic accretions of the centuries—“to 
enable a sympathetic reader to listen as often as possible to the voice of 
the poet and as seldom as possible to the voices of his learned patrons.” 
An admirable aim. But does this sort of book achieve it? Poetry is a 
living communication of feeling, and overloaded scholarship is rather 
a bad medium for it, too much learning a dangerous thing. Last year 
Robert Frost came and told a roomful of Oxford dons that the poet 
must carry only as much learning as he can swing, as he can sing. I fear 
that Professor Fraenkel is but another learned patron of Horace and his 
book but another congeries of scholia. Does he not condemn Horace 
to the fate he most dreaded, being a school textbook? The vates can 
hardly have visualised reincarnation in a book like this. 

Of course, translation and appreciation depend somewhat on these 
mountainous molehills of scholarship. Somebody must laboriously 
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work out what the obscure old words and allusions mean. The fuller 
our grasp of meanings, the richer the poetic effect on us. It would be 
unfair not to point out that Professor Fraenkel’s work does perform 
this ancillary service. It does clarify meaning. He will not let us overlook 
the pneuma theou in quod spiro et placeo. After reading his comment we 
are fikely to be more than ever impressed by that marche militaire in the 
opening lines of the epinikion for Drusus. And his preliminary remarks 
on the Epodes describe excellently how Greek poetry began as a 
practical item in town-life; later it became “literature,” timeless, and 
emancipated from social conditions. This tradition explains for us the 
isolation of Horace as a poet from his social context, and the rather 
artificial character of his political poems. His poetry does not “belong” 
in Augustan society. 

The book, large though it is, does not interpret all of Horace’s work, 
which itself is not so very bulky. Often if you have recourse to 
Fraenkel’s erudition to pilot you across a difficulty, you will be left 
with your longing for the further shore. It is hard to think kindly of the 
omission of some favourite poems. Alas! you will find here nothing of 
Pyrrha with the cute hair-style; nor will you grieve again over eheu 
fugaces; nor test your translation of the conversational donec gratus 
eram. The commentator seems to have shied off those very poems 
where Horace is most personal and revealing. Because of ion 
omissions, occasional reference to the book will prove disappointing. 

If, being more catholic than eclectic, you have opted for the marathon 
from title to colophon, you will have other eg The style is 
unattractive: it shows little influence of Horace’s own careful happy- 
go-luckiness. You will not find it dulce ridentem, dulce loquentem. 
Horace was afraid of the poet who murdered you by reciting at you: 
but recitatio is a poor weapon alongside Quellenforschung. Here the 
reader is whisked off perpetually into a pentecostal mass of footnotes. 
Though, in these he may be rewarded; in them there are sudden 
“lifts,” pungent poem reminiscent of Gibbon (and, they say, of 
Wilamowitz). After a run of polyglot bibliography you may find a 
charming little comment on the lack of week-ends in the ancient 
world—or Mommsen’s “row”? with an Italian burgomaster. On the 
other hand, as Horace might say, the woman of the text may have a 
fish’s tail in the notes, and what begins to be wine-jar may end as a 

itcher. 

, However, a reviewer who has shared the kindly humanitas of 
Professor Fraenkel (his pupils know it) would wish such a reader bon 
voyage. To talk otherwise is to be too much like Horace of the Satires— 
an Angry Middle-aged Man! 


James SHIEL 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 


In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological”’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 45s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 


3-WAY RELIEF FROM 


COLDS & FLU 
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‘Anadin’ relieves the aches and and misery of 
colds and ‘flu because ‘Anadin’ is like a doctor’s 
prescription. ‘Anadin’ contains powerful ingredients 
to bring down the temperature and relieve aches 
quickly, to ease tension and lift depression. 


Nothing acts faster than ANADIN 


Listen to your engine / 


Promote your car to Super Shell with 
1.C.A. Then go smoothly, because 
I.C.A. means smoothly. Go further 
to the gallon, happier by the mile. 
And hear the difference as you go! 
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